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Pictures of devotion 


Winifred Tanya Touwen 

Heinrich BOll 
Irish Journal 

Translated by Leila Vennewitz 
127pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 
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Heinrich Bdll travelled extensively in 
Ireland in the 1950s, fell in love with 
the country, and published his 
impressions in 1957. In 1967 he added 
an epilogue. In the same year a 
relation appeared In the United 
and it is this translation, 


His Ireland exists to charm the 
visitor, and he writes about it with the 
selfishness of a tourist; poverty und 


the milkliottles were white, almost too 
white, and the seagulls splintering the 
gray of the sky, clouds of white plu 


lump 


squalor are observed, but nre part and gulfs, splinters of whitc^ that for u 
parcel of a picturesque rural life-style second • *- * * 


Information, please 


or two joined to form a great 
ihe hospitality and simplicity of which patch of white." But often he is 
enchants this frustrated citizen of a’ 
more affluent society. In the epilogue 
Bdll goes so far as to admit that he does 
not wish to see Ireland change. For 
instance, he writes: "... and a certain 


repetitive and insistent, almost clumsy, 
as if lyricism were not really his style. 
Repetitiveness also spoils his stories 
ana dialogues, which are 


over- 


trans! 

States, 


something has now made its way to 
Ireland, that ominous something 
known as The Pill - and this something 
absolutely 
that ' 

Ireland 
Because 

such lovely and such natural 



cue 

_.,i a dialog 
emphatically aimed at showing us Irish 
life in a nutshell. 

In fact, Bdll is only at his best when 
he describes his own - and his family’s- 
in Dublin 
and ten in 
ly ones durin 


. which the Irish incline 

including the American spelling, which ® SKl „ such lP ve ^. f a *u*!jSnI!f l, SS taciturnity”); his train journey 
Seeker and Warburg now publish here, children.... Yet throughout the Mayo, made on credit ; die long 

Consequently, the "book is dated in h,B - ; 

many aspects. Ireland is no longer the 
poor, backward, priest-ridden society 
it was in the 1950s; even since 1967 the 

changes have been numerous. To it mus j be remembered of course 
name but a few: Ireland has joined the that eoil is above all a Catholic writer, 

and Catholicism is the most recurrent 
theme of the book. A note of criticism 
sounds in the first chapter, but soon 
BOll becomes more and more beguiled 
by the submissive humble devotion he 
encounters everywhere. Churches are 
dirty and ugly, but "here religion is 
savored to the last drop”; oil lamps 
bum in front of the Sacred Heart, 
priests and nuns are omnipotent and in 


toward 
to Co 


EEC; industry and modern fanning 
have changed rural as well as urban 
life; electricity has reached the most 
isolated corners of the West, and a 
smallholder on the coast of Co Mayo 
now watches Dallas and Coronation 
Street like the rest of the world. Hence 
the book can only be of limited 
inspiration to anybody wishing to visit 
Ireland for the first lime. 

But Irish Journal is not an ordinary 
travel book. BOll does not follow any 
specific itinerary and locations are 
often vague: somewhere on the coast 
of Co Mayo, an island in the Shannon, 
a village in the middle of nowhere. Nor 
is the oook a diary (which would be a 
more literal translation of the German 
title of Tagebuch) but a collection of 
descriptions, fictitious stories and dia- 
logues, reflections and observations, 
carefully composed to give an impress- 
ionistic evocation of Ireland. . Bail's . 
view of Ireland is very strongly person- 
al, for which he defends nimself by 
writing on the fly-leaf: “This Ireland 
exists, but whoever falls to find It, has 
no claim on the authbr." V t 


. Q wait in 

book his compassionate, romantic t |, e country cinema; it is all described 
descriptions of children cannot with great charm and insight, and much 
disguise the fact that he is depicting of th 6 e flflVOUr of iti the easy-going 
extreme misery. informality, the hospitality and help- 

fulness he meets, are still true in tne 
Ireland of today. 

The translation by Leila Vennewitz 
is good, but those who know Ireland 
win be surprised to find Torfgube 
translated as “peatditeft”, ana the 
sentences, although 
German, sound 

nglish 


translated as peso 
long, rambling sent 
perfectly elegant in 
laboured in English. 


i j The Traveller's History of Britain and 

one story a young woman [reading that { r *J a , nd , ^ Rldumi Muir , @94jPP: 
West Germany nas gained complete Michael Joseph. £12.95. 07181 2230 5) 


is the product of the author’s explora- 
tion or sites and monuments, arranged 


freedom of ’ religious observance 
thinks: “Poor Germany” , and adds: 

“Kindly Jesus, have mercy on them”.- according to period from the Stone 
Bail's devout passages are un- Age to the present, which he believes 
doubtedly deeply felt and genuine, to be of particular interest. The Irish 
but it is not the form of religion most material includes chapters illustrated 
Catholics of today would embrace, not in M colour on Craggaunowen (Co 


even Irish ones, apart from some 
vociferous groups such as the Irish 
Family League and Mns na hEireann. 

Bail’s style throughout is lyrical, 
sometimes even poetic, especially in 
his descriptions; “Dark clouds came up 
from the Atlantic - and the streets of 
Limerick weje dark and empty. Only 


Clonmacnois Monastic Town 


)ff1ay) and Bunratty Folk Park 
late). To each major section is 


Clare), 

(Co 6 
(Co Gate 

appended' a briefer entry entitled 
"Round and About”, providing in- 
formation on lesser sites in the area. 
There are also "Phototips", intended 
to help the amateur photographer gain 
the best results. 


S. J. Perelman : contact sought with 
recipients of letters; for u collection. 

Prudence Crow l her. 

55 Ehury Street, London Wl. 

Speculation in American debt certifi- 
cates, uny references in 

British MS collections to such 
speculation by British investors. 

R. F. Jones. 

Department of History, Fordhmn 
University, Bronx, New York 
10458. 

Herbert Spencer: information regard- 
ing his literary executors or heirs; for 
proposed publication of a letter. 

Brad Grissom, 

Kentucky Review, University of 
Kentucky Libraries. Lexington, 
KY 40506-0039. 

African Quotations: contemporary and 
historical epigrams, bon mots, and 
other quotations on Africa south of 
the Sahara; for a compilation. 

Susan McCloud. 

Munger Afric&na Library, 
Pasadena, CA 91125. 

Mary Parker Follett (1868-1933). 
American socialphilosopher, lectur- 
er and author (77ie New State, Crea- 
tive Experience): any information 
' about her correspondence with 
English friends and colleagues; for a 
biography. 

Joan C. Tonn. 

75 Churchill Road, Quincy, MA 
02169. 

Authors of poems about the Great War, 
all published between 1914 and 
1919: Francis Andrews, Olaf Bnker, 
Beatrix Brice(-Millcr), Mnj H. F. 
Constantine, Lt R. C. G. Dart ford, 
Alfred J. Gilmore, Helen Hamilton, 
May Herschel-CIcrke, John Arnold 
Nlcklin, Egbert. T. Sandford, Lt 
Theo Van Beek, George Willis; 
biographical and other in formation , 
including dates and holders of copy- 
right; for an annotated anthology, 
Dominic HibberuL 
_ John Onions. 

Department of English, The Uni- 
versity, Keelc, Staffordshire. 


Spike Milligan, humorist and ^ 
pcisonal recollections, 
sought ; for mi authorized^ 
Pauline Sadjf. 

* S vfT cr Cheyne Row '^ 


fxsays on Milton: essays 
raise fresh critical or tffi 
qiicsnons on any aspect of Cl 
the Miltonic tradition; M oJI 
?nn words by Febniaiy r?K| 
selection will be made onfe tar 
completed manuscript, to be a*, 
mitted by July 1, 1984; for aconSl 
sinned volume of new eaaysTT 
w , ... Margaret Fewuxn ■ 
Yule University, NewHavea.c® 
06520 ^ 

MaryNy 

New College, University ot row 
to, Toronto, Ontario M5S1AL 

Thomas Nasi (1840-1902), Anutiql 
caricaturist who also worked fot&l 
glish publications (Illustmttd lei 
don News 1861— 6o; Puncli, l® 
Vanity Fair, 1872): any kuoB' 
photographs, or reminlscenceUo* 
biography. 

Alice A. Caulidns. 
Macculloch Hall Historical M.E 
eum, 45 Macculiocb 
Morristown, NJ 07960. 

Monica Stirling, English novebii 

t ournalisl: war correspondoi 
*aris after the liberation (or 
Atlantic Monthly ; any biognpfrft 
information, letters, dianes, riff 
photographs; for a^biograjj^ 

2112 Indian Trail, Austin, T«* 
78703. 

Virginia Woolf, information abomfcBj 
whereabouts of the manuscript djv 
Room of One's Own that sbetwp 
dered selling for the benefit of Dr 
London National Sodety 
Women's Service in 1932. 

Naomi BEari 
Department of Political Sam® 
York University, DowiwtoH 
Ontario, Canada. 
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By coercion and by consent 


M.I-FWLEY {J 

politics In the Ancient World sla 

i«nn Cambridge University Press. the 
(paperback, b.95). on 

0521254892 g 

pm better or for worse we owe to the °g 
Greeks and the Romans the fact that * 

Western civilization regards pohtics as ™ 

Sie central concern of man. Few areas ™ 
of our culture have escaped the P° 
Sndamental perception of Aristotle un 
that man is a Apolitical amma , or in ac 
modem terminology a social being, 

. whose highest good can only be 
attained by means of association: the 
laws of association are therefore 
uniquely privileged in the science of 
the study of man. Politics is the royal 
r ail. 

* ■ so we see our history as the history 
. of politics and power, of action and 

'event in peace and war. Our freedom is 
measured in terms of our ability to 
;. influence or determine decisions 

- concerned with the community at 

- large, a view which, as the Greeks saw, 
i. leads ultimately to the paradox that the 
r freest and the happiest man is the 

• tyrant or dictator. Our analysis of the 

l community is directed towards the way T 
; that it works, its organization for action el 
l and change, not the way that it creates as 
'• satisfaction. Our economics relates to w 
‘ .(he manipulation-of wealth . and to the di 
’tods necessary for the acquiring, use V 
or distribution of material goods: we a! 
•' Ignore the “utility factor", why men ir 
( actually choose to live in a non- p 
l economic world. We recognize with tl 
■ Max Weber that the essential dif- tl 
feientiating factor of our civilization is A 
apolitical one, the “formal rationality" n 
r. of our institutions. p 

. This rationality is carried over into a 
Uthe understanding of areas of our 8 
culture which’ might otherwise seem * 
,to offer different principles of 0 
Organization, The metaphors of e 
-politics, system, organization, 

• hierarchies, influences, sobools,; , r 
^■purposes, justifications, structures, are a 
'. the starting-points for our attempts to a 

■ understand human creativity in the arts p 
i'jSJid literature. Even our religion does s 
toot help us, for it Is a Jewish religion s 
^organized for the nation-state; and \ 
i eyer since Saint Augustine saw belief c 
l . membership of the city of God, that i 
v w refuge of the individual has usually t 
/been accepted as a social phenomenon, s 
;.--a question of groups, heresies, i 

hierarchies of command, laws, rules, I 
;• duals, observances, obedience. The 1 
artist, the man of passion and the ] 
t;? mystic remain obscure irritants, unless j 
P- Jey can be related to a group, a set of ' 
V doctrines,, or a purpose. Even the ; 
^external world has been reduced to its i 
: V political forms in the hierarchies of the 
>\ “ws of physics, and subjected to power 
,:m the avowed purpose of science to 
r-- colonize and control nature, to 
understand in order to use, When 
. faced with other cultures, we call In 
I - experts armed with Western theories 
what may in fact be quite 
: outride our rules of explanation:, they 
• . sophisticated forms of functional 
■i iDalyals Qf structural theories to , 
•normalize the otherness of systems 
^compatible wlfh ours. 

Western society, for all its 
'V Unusual, perhaps even 
! ; and certainly much less normal 
f -^ nur own vereloils of the history 

■ JJJ.nhllure qf others allow: we are 

i inn only major civilization to 

&; ^^yBMjjbwd ourselves . and oihf 
r QI * political model. 

haw bur problems; 
i io '• i Ard ? ner: 

,re P°rt that Women 

I &SSTUi' so easjly as', men: 

* ■ j": ^M*e when young, snort when 

lnngh. n* the 

■![ pf* 8n ^ thelike^ The, male members 

IsfeSss&Sf: 


biological justification of success. But 
(since self-awareness is not a political 


Oswyn Murray 

except in emergencies; it does not 
explain the creation of societies which 


must return to Finley’s Greeks: how 

lamwc acii-awaicucsa is nui a puuucai upiNin liic ucHuun ui sucieuc^ wmun convincing are they/ His analysis, is 

virtue) we seldom take the chance to practise politics as a way of life. The naturally itself a political one, 

stand outside ourselves, and consider answer lies for Finley in a view which concentrating on the dynamics of 
the oddity of our world-view and Its might loosely be described as Marxian, change. It rests on two observations, 

origins. It is a remarkable feature of though he is right to insist that he is not The first is the ancient Greek 

this wise and complex book by M. 1. a Marxist. Societies are organized for perception of political umest (jmsts) as 
Finley that he faces such questions, if exploitation, interna! or external, a power struggle between rich and 
only rrom the historical point of view: Politics arose in a struggle to avoid poor. This formulation is found in all 
“Politics in our sense rank among the exploitation or to transfer it on to ancient theorists, and is supported by 
rarer of human activities in the pre- others. The Greeks sought to free the exuberant vocabulary ot practical 
modern world." Nor is the practice of themselves from the exploitation of a politics, which only half disguises the 
notifies ever auantitativelv an ruling class: they were successful constant dichotomv between bavins 


building, and afterwards taken out 
by twenties and led past two lines of 
heavy infantry, one on each side, 
being bound together, and beaten 
and stabbed by tne men in the lines 
whenever any saw pass a personal 
enemy; while men carrying whips 
went oy their side and hastened on 
the road those that walked too 
slowly, 

When the prisoners discovered what 


politics ever quantitatively an ruling class; they were successful 
important part of even Western human because in small face-to-face societies 
activity: the instruments of oppression were too 

Professional politicians, whether in ? h v L°^ n y 

the ancient Graeco-Roman or in the T her ® no P?!'“ » no P D ^." 1 1 P 


politics, wnicn only nair aisgutses tne WM hBpp ^ nlngi they barricaded 

™ri Sl nn! 2 a C wipr'fS themselves Inside and begged in van to 
and not having, behind a senes of . . iih^nlnn ttnons 


rroressionai politicians, wnemer in zz r- -rr------ 

the ancient Graeco-Roman or in the III! * Z 

contemporary context, . are SShiSS™ 


and not having, behind a senes ot 
moral terms - the many and the few, 
the rich and the poor, the noble, the 
worthy, the best, the beautiful-and- 
aood, the fat, the mean, the worthless. 
Die mob. The second observation is 


Quantitatively a nealisible ’minority ^ did the proletariat then not seize the mob. The second observation is 
SfSie dtizenLdv Fof them oolitic* P° wer for itself7 In a sense lt did - but ft essentially modern (thoudi Aristotle 
ate a wav of Me even thou^* thev wassatisfledwithpossessingpower.it was aware of it): it is the existence 
are a way of life, ev^thougi they did not seek t0 use that VUKt to of a close relationship between 

themselves that their role is to exterminate the leadership or to the emergence of the politicized com- 

redistribute wealth beyond a certain munity and the emergence, of 
SThev nSe- Lt ofher P°int: citizen armies. Finley’s emphasis on 


advance the good of the society in 
which they operate; that, in other 
words, politics are a second-order 
activity designed to achieve 
objectives that are in themselves not 
political. For everyone else politics 
are wholly instrumental: the 

objectives themselves are what 
matter in the end. 

Therefore, we may add, for everyone 
else politics is only interesting in so far 
as change is in question. Why should 

l. _ • Jfl ITJt... 


Because no city-state was genuinely 
egalitarian and many were not 
democratic either, political stability 


of a close relationship between 
the emergence of the politicized com- 
munity and the emergence of 
citizen armies. Finley’s emphasis on 
the problems' of coercion and consent 
in small communities is essentially a 
restatement of the view put forward by 


acmucrauc ciuicr, iwimtai uauimy 7 . : ' 

rested on the acceptance in all Antony Andrewes nearly thirty years 

,.L_, 1.. non nnrt onw wine V discilS&efl. 


noi omy ui uio cAisicub-c ui uum uut -- - / . , , j / - , _ 

also of their right to greater wealth, hoplltes, which enabled the Greeks 
greater social standing and political a n ° l aler the Macedonians ana 
mithnritv Romans to dominate the 

aumoniy. XAiHAU Fact nlsn 


as change is in question. Why should *' p Mediterranean and Middle East, also 

we be organized? Why should we In this state of modified class war, The mean t the creation of politics, for 

desire change rather than continuity? main vanable was the extent ot precisely the reasons which Finley 

Why should we not prefer to be left stabilization; that is what requires expresses. 

alone to cultivate our gardens? Why explanation, and I find it in the fact 

indeed does this small minority of that the successful conquest^tates. In tfosi 

poUticians and those who feed on them Sparta, Athens, Rome, were also tiie and see themselves as ^oiiiicauy 
Sunk that they make any difference to stable ones." The people accepted ranoni^™^^ 
the real worfd? Even they (and the inequalities because it could control the ^ pnmitivization ot _ancien^on i« 
Andent World was no different) spend tiiem, and use them in a strugg e to . so tribal 

most of their time in the more normal dominate others; the stability of he a*d "an pfaJ no part, 

pursuits of eating, drinking, sleeping successful politicized community is the . and authority ( os pin ley 

“H.d making lovc^ why do they use that W. of the gSTB 


be killed by the Athenian troop 
present. The Corey reans then took tne 
roof off the building, 
threw down the tiles and let fly 
arrows at them, from which the 
prisoners sheltered themselves as 
well as they could. Most of their 
number, meanwhile, were engaged 
in killing themselves by thrusting 
into their throats the arrows shot by 
the enemy, and hanging themselves 
with the cords taken from some 
beds, that happened to be there, and 
with strips made from their clothing; 
adopting, in short, every possible 
means of self-destruction, and also 
falling victims to the missiles of their 
enemies on the roof. Night came on 
while these horrors were enacting, 
and most of it had passed before they 
were concluded, when it was day the 
Corcyreans threw them in layers 
upon waggons and carried them out 
ot the city. All the women taken in 
the stronghold were sold as slaves. 
(Thucydides 4, 46-8) 

Earlier, in sixth-century Miletus, the 
party of Wealth, the Perpetual Sailors, 
nad fought the Bare fists; the poor 
seized the children of the rich, herded 
them into granaries and had them 
trampled to death by oxen; in 
retaliation the rich smeared the poor 


expression to their natural desires? 


i uubj . w. j tne neeas or puiiucs. i uuuuu, train mcac ihmoiiwj a»*. ™ 

years ago, have seemed ola-fasluonea, ignoring the question of survivals from struggles between rich and poor , that 
for it is the Roman view of Rome. a p Te .n 0 lis age, Finley himself has in itself is not sufficient to explain the 


should be confined to the few, who ot mat class, ^ccauw me, analysts of pohtics. The problem Is hovv 

should themselves hav, other ends in interest, Rome wu.the. most deep thl/contradictkm runs. Bri.-. SSS. Athra. fte ptom^lw 
view A later generation looked back successful conquest-state of fhe w j,ether we should not also consider ' 8 „hnrffiration of the family andldnshiD 
on the classical city-state with horror: Mediterranean, and the benefits of the claims of kinship groups. We do not n *. .* ic C i ea /as the state 

much ofHeSticphilosophy is those conquests were shared between nee d a simple modeirMeyer Fortes has feSSS and li* nre-StSe 

concerned with the flighffrom tne city- 8“* d cOnvjndMly dial 111 gjdjriy; “ s1 |uHots^o define and regulate 

Ntate which is why we often Uke to It little mattered that the ordinary the complexity ofsocial groupings arid .u-rtihershiiv and if Athens ii likely to 
regard It as a decline , a failure of nerve, citizen bckedtTue anduded to ? on % ting P ressur ® s be more "advanced”, it may a Iso serve 

Dienes thought you could live in a which offer «P“e . “H2S as a model With Rome however the 

barrel and despise your fellow men; keep the benefits °[ It If freedom; to my mind the intellectual Dro bi em is more difficult. Finley’s 

Epicurus thought you could live in a the people dimewd their la development of ancient Oreece |5,a | B devoted to overthrowing 

garden and seel true pleasure- politics power, and this discovery was use supreme example of thjs process. Nor ^ prevailing modem view of Roman 
Irrelevant disturbance' of the the rutiile.. pursuit of mdhndmd j 5 ft easy to see the atroctiei |Commltted “JjgJ on j ate Republican 

psyche. The Sceptics thought you predominance which mwked ■ * Intherouiw.ofanaent^faMsolelya that it was an empty 

could avoid decisions by bang ■*jf; oc W # . ° f . J. h ® consequence of economic forces. struggle of political pcrsonolUies for 

uncertain about everything. But these J wereonly too To take two famous examples, whenr wealth and power, based on traditional 

are mere defences against the sue- P 1 ^’ o r i n! ^ P H „m C racv which in 424 bc the "Corcyreans of the town" support-blocks known as clientele f t the 

"TL Kn“edtte P Ud o( pcmicl. Every finally capkrred the Mt. Mmmi 


are mere defences against the. sue* 
cessful politicization of their society. 
At the lowest level, as even the 


support-blocks known as cllentelae, the 


Epicureans agreed, poimcs us the faU of their Republic: it was tncxeo inei 

concerned with survival. The in- expressed f or them by their historian terms of 
dividual needs the group, because s a |j us t whose opinions were never less Athenians: 
the organization 1 of. the group en*um t han conventional. '• The prise 

his safety. But that is a minimal view, w ' have moved t00 fa8t> ^ shut un l 


surrender 


his safety. But that is a minimal view, 
which can leave politics to others 


The prisoners thus handed over were 
shut up by the Corcyreans In a large 


include larger sections of the 
community *uch as' cities, .armies and 
even provinces. For Finley kinship, 
real or putative; is not what gave the 
aristocracy its hold over, the common 
people" Ip either Greegd or Rome. ; 


. -ti ‘ -jrT.V /.V;.i v j'Ji+^.?f.-.:i!sA.¥/.,iii«.v 1 -'V'M or ‘disproved, if only because there is 

.• i U /-i c . iv- «*■ * » iflf no coherent evidence for third and 

^ l llC IlC/IUl ii second-centuty Roman pohtics apart 


»..:> T .%i r T -^- ■-.! ,j.H 


^nshquencesofpragipatlsm’etc. - 


It Ualmostdark when you comejogglng through the lounge wall, 

i ; 

With hairs you tamp a pipe, then sneeze. The Are flutters . . 

•Grandad’ let yin a volceiqiiashed betw^twsrriy yCarif ; 
•Where have you been holidaying alone all thb tlrtie. 

Budc, Rhyl, St. Ives?’ Y ou wink and* bending double, 

Press both palnu to the hewthrugi Nekt your heeli are np^ , ; 

.saafflsassss^^ ' 


ni W HilVItipit 


Whaye atleast the 

L& -T.a!/- V .’■•.’Vi f I‘.“ ■■ ‘ ; ■. 



second-centuTy Roman politics apart 
from lists of magistrates: that is one of 
the attractions of making /the period 
into a golden age. We can dimly see the 
society of early Rome tacked by 
political violence: we; simply do not 
know i'lf the consequence of that 
violence was the establishment qf 
' politics involving • participation 
. between the orders or the acceptance 
of a patronage system. Finley appeals 
Id an unpublished paper by P, 'A.' 
• Brunt, which at leasf in the earlier 
Vcrsion known to me aeemeri (against 
its intention) to suggest that the Greeks 
were Indeed right when they &*w that a 

. ■ basic difference between their political 
1 world find that of the Romans lay in the 
• importance , at Rome of patronage 
i groups, At least live new view will be 
controversial: it is. only three years 
since the discovery in Latium of a 
dedication by the suodales of the first 
, consul of the Roman Republic, Publius 
. Valerius, to Mars: are these warriors 
. - riot :a . patronage group like the 
, clansmen of the ClaudU and the Fabil, 
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who operated in political society in the 
same period? 

Finley certainly shows that this is not 
the whole story: Issues, goals and 
policies were important; and I think he 
is right to regard the middle Republic 
as merely marked by the absence of 
violent struggle rather than the 
absence of political issues, a period 
whose stability rested on the ability of 
the aristocracy to satisfy the lower 
classes through conquest. But he does 
not succeed m establishing a rational 
model of Roman politics, where 
nobilitas, clientele, amicilia and fi ties 
play no part. This very failure of course 
strengthens his case, for it serves to 
Explain the peculiarities of Roman 
politics, the way that the Roman 
experience, starting from the same 
base-line of a citizen militia, differed so 
profoundly at all stages from the Greek 
experience. 

In general, it is characteristic of 
Finley^ essentially political approach 
that he is not sympathetic to tradition 
in politics. It is indeed one of the 
paradoxes of politics that it deals with 
real people who are not politically 
rational. Utopians and revolutionaries 
can forget this; the politician, 
theoretically the agent of decision and 
change, needs to balance change with 
tradition if he is to gain the support of 
ordinary non-political people. The 
people are not usually, even in Greece, 
sufficiently involved to be raving 
Marxists, even if they can see which 


Thus the decree of 425 bc which 
trebled the tribute from Athens's 
empire after (he capture of a Spartan 
6lite corps at Pylos was indeed drafted 


citizens who served in the navy: the 
hop] ites could and often did side with 
the majority. Thus the history of the 


6lite corps at Pylos was indeed drafted short-lived oligarchies in Athens at the 
by an expert, who was well aware of end of the fifth century demonstrates 
the neea to correct the disastrous clearly that it was the allegiances, the 


!U v\w 




economic mistakes of Pericles, and 
transfer the cost of the war from 
reserves to revenue; but that expert 
was Cleon the demagogue, whose 
interest in the finances of the state can 
be seen in a variety of measures of the 


disastrous clearly that it was (he allegiances, the 
rides, and doubts and the final decision of the 
war from citizen hoplites for the democracy of 
hat expert their ancestors that determined the 
jc, whose issue. Nor was their decision a political 
,e state can one: when in 404 bc a democratic army 
ures of the faced an oligarchic army in the port of 


Testaments of beauty 


be seen in a variety or measures ot the raced an ongarcnic army in me pon oi 

E revious years and in the caricature of Piraeus, a member of one of the most 
im presented by Aristophanes. In 339 respected priestly families of Athens, 


him presented by Aristophanes. In 339 
dc, when Philip of Macedon invaded 


respected priestly families of Athens, 
the herald of the Elcusinian mysteries. 


southern Greece, the expert to whom a man with a particularly powerful 
the Athenians turned was the politician voice, stood between the lines, and 


the Athenians turned was the politician voice, stood between 
Demosthenes, who had been warning shouted tills message: 
them of the dangers of Macedon for Fellow citizens, why are you driving 
over a decade; and not surprisingly he us out 0 f t h e city? Why do you want 

had in his hand a decree incorporating {q m 1 ) \yg have never done you 

his plan of action already formulated as any harm. We have 

he rose lo speak: Demosthenes had | n m( ^{ holy r j 
no need of an expert adviser on ant i in splendid fei 
Macedonian affairs. Hanr<*H in rhnrncp 1 


Graham Reynolds 

IMabv Edmond 

[■ fliniard and Oliver: The lives and 
! wrksof two great miniaturists 

H 238pp. Hale. £15.95. 
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German, Flemish and French styles of such as gold mining in Scotland or 
painting. Yet he never lost his instinct repairing (he highways. More 
tor a national style in which the em- creditably he is highly praised in 
phasis is laid on line rather than vol- sonnets by Henry Constable and John 
ume, an ideal inherited from the medi- Donne as the leader of his art. HisArn 
eval illuminators. Sir John Harrington of Limning inaugurates the tradition ol 


later and decided to put their son Isaac 
to study with Hilliard. 

Although it is their fate to be written 


any harm. We have shared witliyou 
in the most holy rites, in sacrifices 
and in splendid festivals; we have 


&}gsk 5 * krm 


that he is not sympathetic to tradition To repeat, how did democracy 
in politics. It is indeed one of the work? The answer does indeed lie in 
paradoxes of politics that it deals with the good sense of the people and the 
real people who Rre not politically way this sense limited and directed 
rational. Utopians and revolutionaries the policies and ambitions of the 
can forget this; the politician, politicians. As Pericles said, “wears a II 
theoretically the agent of decision and able to judge policies even if we cannot 
change, needs to balance chnnge with all initiate them”. But this good sense 
tradition if he is to gain the support of rested on the absence of interest in 
ordinary non-political people. The class interest and the dominance of 
people are not usually, even in Greece, non-political attitudes even in the 
sufficiently involved to be raving political context. The Athenian 
Marxists, even if they can see which democracy could do without 
side their interests are buttered on. In a administrators, it could do without 
brilliant earlier book. Democracy experts (especially legal experts); 
Ancient and Modern (1973), Finley instead it had created politicians. But 
used the Greeks lo demolish modern politics is too important a matter to be 
theories of democracy which claim that left to the politicians: indeed, as Plato 


danced in choruses with you and 
gone to school with you and fought 
m the army with you, braving 
together with you the dangers of 
land and sea in defence of uur 
common safety and freedom. In the 
name of the gods of our fathers and 
mothers, of tne bonds of kinship and 
marriage and companionship, which 
are shared by so many of us on either 
side, I beg you feel shame before 
gods and men and cease to harm our 
fatherland, obeying these evil men, 
the Thirty, who have in eight months 
for the sake of their private gain 
almost killed more Athenians than 
all the Peloponnesians in ten years of 
war. (Xenophon 2.4.20-22) 

This was what the restored 
democracy of 403 bc recognized: in one 




nr/ mut's (iHiyonni itattishi Hetstmi, it »mv sold to Sir John Sam hi 
by lU’htnu x mentor. Henry Salt, the English CoAsuI In Cairo. 


until it was overthrown hy the 
Macedonians at the end of the century. 
One of the weakest points in Finley's 
claim that it is the conquest states 
which achieved political stability is the 
difficulty such a theory has in 
explaining Athenian political stability 
in the fourth century, after Athens had 
lost her empire and at a time of 
complex and usually unsuccessful 


which arose from military 
are essentially a substitute fonii 
and class war. Suchaviewrealsl 
deriving society from politics.^ 
typical of our tradition. lilting 
prefer Aristotle’s belief da 
community is prior, and thatnsai 
political animal in his need to j 


Hilliard and Oliver: The lives ana praised him for his skill in representing 
works of two great miniaturists the Queen's face in four lines; Hilliard 

oiSon Hale. £15.95. rather sharply corrects him: “He might 

qq 27 5 os well have said in one line . His 

0 7 UW u — — personal preference for reticence in 

~ shadowing echoed an English taste 

, , . T _ ^ shared by the Queen herself. She chose 

I At the Court of Elizabeth l a (me tQ g j t j or **} n the open alley of a 
« personal appearance couLfl be tne g 00 diy garden, where no tree was near, 
’source of favour and the badge ot nor an „ shadow at all". His ingrained 
! office. The art of portraiture was instinct enabled him to limn a gallery of 
'prized because it gave a permanent tru j y Elizabethan faces, wide-eyed, 
i record of those “rare beauties which f res h complexioned, eager for life. 

^HMiard said were ? nd™ tha n oliver was about twen! y years 

found m this isle of England than younger than HilHard, and shows in his 

SfridtSke S miniatures a markedly different 
which a portrait .u ’ temperament. He never renounced his 

V7£inffhire or limning enjoyed French origins and painted in a manner 
wrtrdt numarnr r gimen f ar m ore consonant with the practice of 

his Continental contemporaries. His 
£iraed mood is more in tune with the deeper 

2* m the introspection of the Jacobean age. Vet 

rfjSS adSiiSd it has been the destiny of th£e two 

artists, the master and his most 


sonnets by Henry Constable and John a bout together, Hilliard and Oliver are 
Donne as the leader of his art . His Arte B | wa y s judge d apart . Carl Winter . who 
of Limning inaugurates the tradition of said Vat they were as different as 
the articulate British painter, Hogarth, English chalk and fore ign cheese, wrote 
Revnolds, Constable and many others |h » .. [t js haid ,„ possible , Q ap p rec i ate 
fo fowed his lead in wnting clearly and them equaUy > t H any one foment". 



it rests on the apathy of the silent saw, what a much better place the democracy of403BC recognized: in one 
majority, and exists to protect that world would be if we could only do of the most comprehensive series of 
majority against extremism. But there without them as well. Not even the reforms in Athenian constitutional 
is a difference between rejecting the Athenians could manage that, but they history, largely unnoticed by historians 
view that apathy is the basis of did better than us. who have to suffer until the past decade, the Athenian 
democracy and claiming that apathy administrators, experts and politicians: democracy was reformed and given a 
(which is only a pejorative word for we live in the worst of all rational regular constitution for the first lime, 
traditionalism or regarding politics as worlds. That constitution served to inhibit 

unimportant) is not a social virtue: how There is a Daradox in Finlev’s ex,reme action and to produce a 
would we distinguish the politicians i J Greet MUtfcai roctetv - m * ba,ance within the state ,asled 

we were all politically active ail 5” V? r f, !5T ty, , on 

the time? And who could live in a 15 nt ?u l ,s dom,nated by ®*ass 


the time? And'who coild li^e ina 

permanent electoral fever? Even the on tb ? ot £® r 1 IS 'r,i ea n^^ 

House df Commons has a bar, from {MSSS Shi?m.*w IS' 
which the members have to be called in J Jj 1 3b *® m - lf t!le Bta f* “ 
Order, to vote ' split between nch and poor, oil which 

; •: j nw -doesthe citizen militia, stand? 


lost ner empire anu at a lime of association for the puine 
complex and usually unsuccessful achieving the good life, noting 
foreign struggles. Can political stability dominate others. We may k 
be achieved simply by nostalgia for accept that we live ia a poMdoL 
empire? Would that explain the and that politics are useful Bold 
stability of modern Britain? A theory are not the end of life, nor are £ 
of class conflict which does not allow end of history. We do not need fc) 
far the existence of u bourgeoisie the Greeks for this part of rkijkj 
cannot explain political stability. we can love them for their tbon^B 

What then does the study of our art - and resist the temptuu 
origins suggest? Finley's view is sec thought and art as mei^ 
Hobbesian: survival, self-interest and expression of the political life. Hu 
success arc the justification of politics, of life lies outside politics. 


fHDtod said were Jf a nd" tha n oliver was about twent y years 

, found in thi i isle of England toan younger ^an Hilliard, and shows in his 

s fe hCrC "; rt 2ft ^ild rake mS miniatures a markedly different 
which a portrait ’ temperament. He never renounced his 

T7i n £infature or iimning enjoyed French origins and painted in a manner 
wrtrdt numarur oractitioners far more consonant with the practice of 

his Continental contemporaries. His 

=^-«sa»s 

& h i y a e |?v« reS ° f ,he “ P ^oul° be to" ed O« 

Queen, a courtier o lo .. . justification for this, until some forty 

The two artists who dominated years ago, was the fact thatthe work of 
^miniature painting in the late sixteenth th e two artists had been totally 
iud early seventeenth centuries were confined. A substantial part _ of 
Mcholas Hilliard and Isaac OUver. Hilliard’s output was ascribed to Oliver 
In this book Mary Edmond accords and vice versa. To all .intents and 
them a joint biography. Her extensive purposes th ese problems have long 
TMonn'hM in the archives have been resolved. But the content of Mary 


Reynolds, Umstabte and many otners 
followed his lead in writing clearly and 
informatively about their art. 

Even for Hilliard the biographical 
strand is broken and discontinuous. 
This gives scope for supposition and 
conjecture. 1 do not think that all the 
author's suggestions are well founded; 
for example, in her assessments of the 
portraiture of Peter Oliver and Mary 
Queen of Scots. But her surmise that 
the Pierre Olivyer, goldsmith of 
Rouen, who took refuge from religious 
persecution in Geneva when the young 
Hilliard was there in 1557, is the father 
of Isaac Oliver, is an arresting one. 
Hiis early link between the families 
would provide one reason why the 
Olivers moved to London eleven years 


Walpole thought that Hilliard’s only 
merit was to have brought out the 
genius of Oliver. More recently the 
palm has been awarded to Hilliard far' 
embodying a truly English mode of 
vision. As the current exhibition in the | 
Victoria and Albeit Museum shows, the 
assessment of their relative statures 
continues to excite debate. The more 
we know about the two artists the moie 
apparent becomes the gap between 
their interests, their patronage and 
their intentions. This book, by 
systematizing and enhancing that 
knowledge, gives a fuller background 
to this fascinating and continuing 
exercise in aesthetic discrimination. 


Feats of imitation 
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Spirit levels 
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r T was the middle party, the advocate of MalcOltVl SchOfleld 
political, and in retaliation damied i t as moderation between rich and poor: 

,his tripartite model, but , . M 



K 9 f also exacerbates the problem that it 

Z° d * S l.. C , the ' r P° ses - For the dominant coercive 
ln bn ® f * on . e m, ? ht <™ly say power in the state in his sense was 
t nn y r *5 t r ^ h bl ^ e wor * d . to always the citizen army, comprising 
1Z 'hemselves and to give numerically a third of the adult male 
none to others. . But even in Athens population in the middle range of 

SSS'lSSte wbo . thou *j h ‘ thHt °|] e wealth, n follows? from Finley’s whole 
‘ n .r itlcs wh i ,e ana| y 8is that the stability of the state 
. com |" untt y lay here, and we must explain the 
?hi« vutyes, though political colour of the state by the 

this view wris not the dominant one. willingness of this group to ally itself 

f course more ^ th *>ne or other of the extremes, . 


• Athenian politics was of course more 
interesting thrift ours since. Unlike 


Jan Bremmer 

The Early Greek Concept of the Soul 

154pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £17.30. 

0 681 03131 2 


displayed ln the earliest stages of their 
soul belief the same broad i categories 
that Arbman and his pupils cumc 
across in their research. . . . Greek 
soul belief of the Archnic age was 
dualistic: 11 still separated two 

elements, the free soul nntl the body 
soul that together constitute the 
modem concept of the soul," 


— — — ' ■ Readers of Homer will guess why 

, Bremmer thinks himself entitled to (Ilfs 
“By cpnfronting the Greek material conclusion . Everyone would agree that 
with findings from social anthropology Homeric ojyc/ie, although it is whut Is 


;-T y ■ ■ rS *l nce ‘ . .There are two possible ways of 

. - , . * ’ , P0Ht ca. lt Was not n spectator regarding the rise lo political power of 

, j! - - IK' A jS ly ™ ce ! n 8 8 newmifitnry group. Ilqan beseenas a 

- ‘A ■■■ ■ forty., times . a veer ' arid attraction _i 


- f WSxf 

Pm 


rm 


i -v - . -■ . — . — mwihivu 

.men chosen m random by lot: in arty theeba; 
qne decade .between' -a. quarter , and. of the p 
a lhird or. the total eliinble.citizenrV others 


wun nnuings trom social anuiropology , , - - ... - - . ,. 

and folklore", says the dust-jacket, risk ed In battle, Ims no specific physical choate, messy^nnd fnca^sij, 
“Jan Bremmer achieves new insight or psychological function In the living psychological vocabulary 
Into the early Greek concept of the Soul ?| an i except fas Dodds put It) to "leave ordinary mun usually »- JMj 
and, Illuminates an important stage in , m ' n deatl1 ' fwr 8 shadowy existence observed, doubtless beepe m 
the genesis of the Greek mind.” Hope * n Hades: "its ewe apnonrs to he nbout the soul is sucii * » 
tinged with doubt springs within the superessc". (If is often thougiit of us Imslnos. This sense or 
reader's breast: hope, because the tbc , breath of life", a view firmly cnldtrnnce of the soul w 
topic is at once difficult and rebuked by Bremmer on page 16, but ntiempts to describe or ««*« 
fascinating, and because classical foheji to be tlio key to the development largely absent from 
scholars remain as a body rather shy of ? T f thc c° nc opl oil pages 22r-4.) When monograph, which trems si ^ 
the sustenance which comparative rlomor wants lo refer to active potential evidence of ,n * 
studies can bring to their work, despite I»ychological • forces he talks of of the Greeks, and sliowsiwtaj 
the magnificent example oi E,K- t ' ,ll,,]0S > . “spirit", noos, “thouglir, the possible significance - 
Dodds's The Greeks and the Irrational ; f £ et,os > ' impulse” or “passion" . These, di f fercnccs between . 

; doubt, because the knowledge and the Ure mmer . “°l ds j are characteristic guesses, jokes, dramatiffw* ^ 
methodologicai sophistication needed rnanlfcstations of body soul: psyche is stories. He focuses FJ.L* 
to make comparativist study of so tlJ e free soul. exclusively on what Is saw, rw a j 

elusive a subject a success are very n.,* i. it 1 ) . or how or by whom or » j 

considerable. In the event hope wm Homer as ^rtmmer adn h? ?hl!l what conle5tt ' Some JjSf? 
driven out by doubt rather quickly, Sie ’ is acSvcT le S or ’ nth^I fieldwork is recommend^- v, 

partial*rerorery Uent ^ '* stagec * a ^ ale ^ uSroLous states; norfe all s?feS 

partial^ recovery. deny that psyche is a person’s life and Of ficj oily Concerned 

:: '.9re'm^e'tdcriV)ea hlsbasicscheraeof : consciousness . although (unlike the the dead - but as a rw ^ 
anai^s.ton - S arisk^t ' WtiO- it scarcely cdiistilutes the more » JitSS ThSeh'^ 

Of a person, except as a death and thedead, Tnep ^ ^ 

; Wtwlly,not oi? pontem|foraiy;^eHes- barfl voWcfe for ascribing a shade the ■" part culaf /■ 'M 

hut . on ancient ' Vedio t dxtsTT^rly same identity as Us living predecessor, (particularly ™ rfSw 
Oinstiari Scandinavia arid classical resorts .to a gratuitous adoies^nts, slBvWatias^jj* 

views “h.aye been hypothesis to evade these ghosts (or rather their ^ 

ekbqreted by hif pupijs in twp major B « f ore * Homer the Athenian 

■ beUefeqf Greeks In all probability had a word for which » .•?S£Jd atteOT 
-North, Mencri [le. the Indians] and the , free; .soul that was gradually Bremmer has co lect«a ^ ^ 

^ Mte.-SOuI. fientiflea information 

' J he or breath"; and he enthusiasm a8d . fl JS' 0 n 'tM 

" •" accident of the interesting 

° f ^ ^istinrtip^ ' i fvjdorice that We do not hear of souls of status; rote 

hetween the body soil I,. which endowsa • ^denng in tfances. earlier than the and rp ru^i na l s In h a b i t an 
■Mr^nwlthlife apd consciousness, apd. , ;': la g«$ of Arn^ ^nd Hermotimos. structure. Tbh igj . °‘ f - je^ 

Tsopl ^viftp^ntiritt? bfe soulcould so complexly 8 that 

^ earlier. 1 hopojt te 

/In: dreams; leave?, the body.in swppw 1 v 0rc i ks my part to think t^^Q # 

?aftd tranks, U and raurvives .? f 5 - 0 , dualism a ft er eh? Douglas, Keith ■ Thoni»sj 

; iFtfimihef!s biah'lh to 'ft?? j.!9 1 Brerhmer has his own Turner . for anlteop®* 1 ?® -!5 


and menos to be not funclloucftl 
soul but n plurality of body >w 
their own right, even though 
with Snell’s critics that He*' 
course Ims a sense of tn$ Pj 
coherence of the T.« 
individual to whompsyc/ieam* 1 
and noos belong- ! 

From Dodds and Snell m ^ 
scholars liavo concluded lln re 
Greek Inlk about the buman» 
about feelings, decisions, 
and the rest - is conecpWM 


T'. 

I p ;.ij: t;j,r : &(' 500 ^ouriciflorsoverseeingc 


ng every, aspect responsibilities. Tlie interesting thing elusive a 'Subject 
s. It was a true about ancient Greece is that it exhibits considerable. In 



a success are very 
the event hope wah 
5ubt rather quickly, 

rtitly it staged alate if 


Without* a^atibri j,^; SSSSi; SSg 


lydarinot quite 


111 .# '• l£di 

I' 1 M M ll -Sv , 


man, except fas Dodds put ll) to "leave 
him in death' 1 for n shadowy existence 
In Hades: "its esse iipponrs to he 
superessc". (I( i$ often thougiit of as 
"the breath of life", a view firmly 
rebuked by Bremmer on nnge 16, hut 
taken to be the key to the dovelonincnl 
of the concept on pages 22-4.) When 
Homer wants lo refer to active 
psychological forces he talks of 
thuinos, “spirit", noos, ” thought”, 
menos, “impulso" or "passion". These, 
Bremmer holds, are characteristic 
manifestations of body soul: psyche is 
the free soul. 

But. is it? There is no evidence in 
Homer, as Brimmer admits, that 
psyche is active in sleep or other 
unconscious states; nor is it at all safe to 
deny that psyche is a person's life and 


^searches in the archives have 
Mpabled her to make substantial 
iMtions to the somewhat scrappy 
Wprtnation previously available. She 
Wings to this material a wide 
faiowledgs of the Cities of London and 
Westminster and a keen perception of 
t&e importance of the guilds and of the 
rimlficanee of certain parishes in 
wnich artists congregated. Hilliard 
always prided himself on his freedom 
m the Goldsmiths' Company, and a 
pirprising number of his pupils, though 
‘- hot Oliver, achieved that status. Much 
M Oliver’s life was spent in the parish 
St Anne Blackfriars, where the large 

i migrant artist community proyided 
a With a drisely knit series of family 
atlonships. 

Elizabethan art breathes an air of 
eration In the exuberance of its 
“ration and the nfilve abandon of 
colour. For Hilliard the advent of 
izabeth I was an actual liberation, 
sr ' accession was the signal for his 
tarn from Switzerland at the. age of 
e]ve. He had been Bent abroad m the 
behold of John Bodley to escape 
BMarian persecution of Protestants, 
lira had reached terrifying heights in 
> home town of Exeter. This early 
tvej combined with his later visit to 
?nce between 1576 and 1578 to give 
“i a cosmopolitan grounding In 


Michael Podro 

Marian Hobson 

The Object of Art: The Theory of 
illusion in Eighteenth-Century ' 
France. 


Edmond's book suggests another r r «“ c ®' 

reason why the artists will go on being 397pp. Cambridge University Press. 

closely associated. There has accumu- £25. 

iated around Hilliard a considerable 0 521 24350 5 

amount of information and gossip, « 

often miscellaneous and unsystematic. , , 

It is no derogation of Oliver's stature There appear to be two books elabor- 


as a painter to ray that the course of ately interwoven in Marian Hobson s 
his lire js largely known only through The Object of Art. The first, which 
the reflected light cast by Hilliard's defies summary, is an immensely 


career. The author has made import- informative 


unquestionably 


try to create an illusion in the reader 
... to make him make a mistake. 

The reader’s conviction, Hobson thinks, 
is gained through a sense of authen- 
ticity, the beliel that mere Invention 
has been excluded: subsequently 

conviction might be gained in the 
reverse way , by parodying the pretence 
of realism - the most brilliaitt example 
which she discusses is Diderot’s La I 
Reilgietise: the memoir of a captive nun 
is presented as a novel, with a com- 
mentary which documents the facts of 
how the novel came to be written, but 
within the commentary Diderot makes 
insertions which undermine the 
reliability of the documents. 

But our conviction in a novel is not a 


ant additions to the sum of facts about valuable survey of French eighteenth- matte r of our being mistaken or nearly 
Oliver's three marriages and his rela- century texts on illusion in literature, m j s i a ken about what the author 
lion&hips with the arttstic dynasties of painting, theatre and music. The believes. It is a matter of the interest in 
de Crltz and Gheerhaerts and with the second attempts 10 construct a theor- what is said and how it is said - | 

court musician James Harding. But she etical treatise which would rereaj the including the , j m erest p f en tertam- 
has not been able to give an insight into . underlying problems of thjs literature. ■ tagtiwCertHfntte* pr ; coritre.dtetmy : .. 
his character comparable Wlth that . . . . . .. h} . ' ' Vattifudes.' The hnimal fables of La 

‘-'i • Dr. Hobson perceiws a conflict or* prairie;' for Instance, do not. gaut': 


lavishlv afforded by Hilliard’s appeals Dr Hobson perceives a conmci or- Fontair i e ; for Instance, Mo not . gain - : 
for financial help no less than by his shift between twd conceptions of ^,<^00 because, we imagines they 

SLurrive textbook on limning.' Oliver illusion through the century. On the ^ lold by a credulous simpleton (as 

she savs demure. His probity one hand illusion is conceived as Marmonte l would have it) or by an 

was, as sue y t , , simulation, as presenting the reader or j„ cre( julous sophisticate (Boileau) - 

Into soectator wltfi a copy of what, is seV etiteenth and .eighteenth-century 


101 nnuiitin* ubij/ T , 

discursive textbook on liiflmng. Olive 
was, as she says, demure. His probi 
kept him out of lawsuits. But Hilliard 
very capacity for getting int 
difficulties kept him in the public eyi 


From the first departure oftrie, 

British Foreign Secretary for a 
summit conference on the 
continent Ini 81 3 to Prime Minister 
Wilson and hls'open diplomacy 
1 06 years later, Alan Palmer 
traces the path ofohancellery 
1 dlplomaoy and the reasons 
behind Its ultimate failure. 

286 pp HaTdbaok £18.50 

European Armies 
and the Conduct 
of War 
HewStrachan 

An examination ot the theory and 
practice ot land warfare in 
Europe s1noe170Q In the oontext 
ot social and pollttca! ohange. 
224 pp Holdback £15.00 
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repreranted. Allhorigfiit is admitted ^5^3' ^^^^allenRea- 
HSmfcroffiupTnthe reports of the that we know that works of art are when they .are cited, by Hobson *Bqt 
Sret reraire^nrannectionwith plots created in a medium and ttat artifice because 0 f their metaphoric sugges* 
r^hrino Arabella Stuart to the throne has been exercised, Hobson often t j VBness an d also perhaps betauseTthey 
or attemots to deface a medallic image confuses matters by writing as though reaSsurc ys , extending rationality to 
fi? nulen Marv Edmond acqilts illusion involved leading the reader or beasts curlnlling brufe force by wit- 
Hilliard of any treasonable intention in specmtojmto making a that Most of lhe problems of this bdok 


©xofto the fri 


fallow 

lymenallka-r 



bom adventurer, and the records refer 
to his unsuccessful business ventures. 


laDKS«dde,I rakeheVpcintfcbMhai Mo S . of ito problems of this, book 
instills kind of illusion the medium Is can be traced back to hs linking of 

not a matter of interest beyond being a artistic conviction to notions of 
vehicle forconveyingthe subject to the buth. .For example, « hbmctRiBt 


urban touches 


vehicle forconveyingthe subject to the 
mind of the audience. 

On the other hand, the second 
notion of illusion is conceived in terms 


Robert Inylb 

PLlAN RaBY .' . 


of discovery, of uncovering the subject 0 n the wall in front of the prisoners, 
within the representation; in this case Hobson writes: 


personal and nr 
wayofdepictin 
ana other m 
emerges from 
othernand.ist' 


pledged 
as when 
nephew 


rom Raby’s book, on' the imitating an opera. Here our interest 
, is the deliberate care which includes perceiving the effectiveness pf 

V - V._ - 1. «kn .. f lei nMfl aiJdn fhAtPflt 


" tfflSriEarjs . Bgssssgaimg^. 

Most of the problems of this bdok f69pp Haidbppkfill.yo 
1 be traced back to Its linking of •’ • 

istlc conviction to notions of GCIIlipOll 

ofRagonard’s painting “Coresus and I Correspondent 
CalUrhoe", Diderot haddescribed hav- TKq Front LlH© DWlV 

ing a dream of being in Plato? cave D 

and seeing the picture as an image cast Of C. E. W. B©G D 

the wall in front of the prisoners. cdaftteri Wnri 

jbson writes:' Selecteaana 

• In Platonic terms, art Is twice . AnnotQtSd by 

S^«hfw 0 rrtich M ist4 . Kevin Fewiter . .. 

imitation. But in Diderot’s dream it AtasOlnatlng flnt-handmoum 
is npt shadows. of reality seen in q ofQalllpoll 
cave, but shadows of pu^pdts. a . 

Th6: Platonic , AUsfrailoni^dlnft.arKttalho^.i',- 


Hobson writes: [ . . . 

In Platonic terms, art is twice 
separated from roaliiy because t 
inutates the world which js. WdJ 
imitation. But in Diderot’s dream it 


fffl 


.conscipysness although (unlike the 

! ' if*,? karcdly cdnstllutes the 

‘ attitude}! and iSropdtj § Of , «?d ■ who X . of a paraon, except as a 

' ■ Wtwny.npt op contemtfcraty^eHeS- , b “ e for ascribing a shade the 

• the life 1 pf an ; ariStocr8t^Butthe later £ hrist * arl . ^andmavia and classical resorts .to a gratuitous 

extonslbn of pcriVer iri deirairtsifll&c^ “IMS* *?een . hypofhesis to evade these 


^ : : dissimulation ofwhlch art Is only one 

! ^Vpicttal? ofT P Mamluk ^te“m JflJi/S- But Plato’s shadows are of puppe is jIod 

a prosaic depiction of a Mamluk ne e,g ^ - reproductions of men or animals in 
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delegations. Raby skij 


*n>I 0 J 3 turn -of the fifteenth documentary as any posed press are thought by'Hobsori to ^^5 b “ 0 ^: ' aWimaize which insists ori jtsown status '^ . ;nAHM|affflnrtA 

. photograph of -a nteetBjg. .^BC. :§J«^Son4 l^piteuif tlie •^1^? 

ISr fe” 816 ^ ln ^ ,ea df oHent ^! ■ delegations. Raby . potion depend* upop ^trtira Images to rt allty-Tned i ffere rice -vvjrich^ - O GHdlTlbOflcill 

aridbearaklns, ainaa ; locating the scene of the _ Reception,. _ pondatfflb, signally by the t«J» ««►. ; Hobson’s remarks syg£at ls pejhhps e ,*• 

g^A>^onpf ; the early hwibry' of ■ ; ffi Damascus, some time between 1488 while the discovery nption of , .ujs- Plato Uses analogles wiih : |nC-; vNewpapwbaok.fpnrjal 

I? ■ ;4 ead 5F ar \i>! a > s y and 1499. DCspitethe paintings lack of g lusion depends^umn pJrpoSft.lof, showing : 6 ^orttothjng r, • w wHfullytllusimhd&n* 


wood or stone; and surely his allegory ■ 
I S2; ! of the'tfve is 'also "dpuftled back j-ii » . 

:! an image which insjsfs on pts own status , 
SS* .:fuQd has as its topic- the rejatfqn. pf- 
!3L' Images lortallty. Thediffererice which i 
™ e \ LTnne^n ’b remarks suaiesl ls perhaps 


The World of the 
ttallan 


e qiscowiy nyuw - , th | s; - P | flt0 Uses analO 


Veive, an ' alertness 


;• 1 ' V ;; ;r y "" m0S ' M0S ^ nk ' : 


andfor this shj SS, analogizing is not vpluedforltself: 1 , ife ot Benito coweylbe feeling 

Im- HpP^n. r offiotli is highly Valued-! it is; - difhe period’, - . ■ ' 1 - ■ , 

3 f truth ;!n the . SlSElSnSns ^tb’ knWedge but th4 - : ,• The Ttrnei Iduootton^ 


is to explain Jhe-, ^J jch ? ^ might tiispj^.;.\auracl^> : | 


though they are nDl\ J^r a, ^.^“’ . ; ■ • : . :■ I a^iaAiiMi 

:sept ! With respecl lb;; 'Therp i* 81 d ® a j ^hlph' is sue-, I SJbSherajLIci 
takes as centra ' g6«fve ifi Dr Hobson lS book, but ijfc* I pg KcuclB, Park 
; . • -f antt'f- notions of tflith. and illusion -are top' ■ 
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Eric Korn 

Peter De Vries 
Slouching Towards Kalamazoo 
241pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
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Let ■ me begin with a personal tatcst 
testament, or anecdote. violer 

I was speaking on the telephone to come: 
an unimpeachably literate Man- of- disapj 
Letters. marri 

"l have been gardening" said the M- an *l * 
o-L. “I have been pruning my fig-tree, 
and now alas it looks horribly r 
mutilated”, said she. (For this was a 
female Man-of-LeUers and yes, of 
course a man-of-letters can be female, J” ,C P 
like a man-of-war, but unlike, it goes jj] e D 
without saying, a Portuguese Man-o'- • .* 
War, which partakes of both genders.) 

“Aha", i riposted, quick as a . . 
moderately slow flash, “like the . J; 1 
Victory of Samothrace." 

I don t quite see the. . . Doub 

"The fig-tory of Samothrake” I and t 
pursued. old, h 

■»7« the tc 

“The unfortunate loss of limbs, you h^nai 
see, the'flgwigvigtoree. . ." 0 J, yt] 

“Oh. Yes. Well. Listen dear, he snys but al 
our figtree Is like the Victory of prurie 
Samothrace. " 0 a , 

"How does he know, he hasn't seen Hnwti 
it?" called the distant voice of another Maggj 
eminently literate person, actually the withr 
wittiest I know. sent c 


real urge to coincidence in reality, a 
cosmological paronomasia. (The 
Universe may have needed a good pun 

to set off the big bang, like a coin in a 

peepshow: the creator paying his fee at 
looks, as Joyce must huve said 
somewhere.) 

Peter de Vries, in fact, is a dedicated 

Pantheist, which is why he is rightly 

shameless. There is n character in this 
rsonal | B ccst novel who nudges his listener so 
violently every time the point of a joke 
ane to comes looming up ("She was 
an- of- disappointed in love. She got 
married.”) that (he hero is jested bluck 
[he M- ant * blue: Cm sure we tire meant to 
K-trec notice that the author does the same. It 
arriblv come as no surprise to de Vries’s 
was g admirers to be told that in this novel 
es qf someone does slouch to Kalamazoo, 
emale Michigan, and there is a birth there; 
it coes t* 16 baby is named Ahab, after one of 
lan-o'- the rougher beasts in American 
iders ) Literature, which this novel 
continuously and joyously celebrates. 

. ( h e ft isn't just a baby that gets born 
' either. The baby is the product of a 
brief liaison between Maggie 
Doubloon, a spirited English teacher, 
<e” I and the eightn-grade, thirteen-year- 
old, hero, the "star under-achiever" of 



Now I do not tell (his story for self- 
glorification. 

Ahem. 

I do not tell this story just for self- 

S torlflcatlon, but because it 
emonstrales that there are people, 
■ people seriously attached to the Word, 
who find the Word too holy to be 
tampered with, who do not wish to see 
it made flash or fle$h by any 


the town they agree to call Ulatume, 
North Dnkota. Tne lad, Tony Thrasher 
by name, has a rash which reveals not 
only that he is itching to get out of town 
but also that his mother is taking a 
prurient interest in a dermatologist. 

Cfass has been studying 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter , and when 
Maggie discovers that she is pregnant 
withmeaning (and Tony is unhelpful: 
sent off to the chemist to get hold of 
some pills to get a girl out of trouble, he 
comes back with the Pill, woefully 
confusing cause and effect) she defies 
the overly virtuous townsfolk by 
appearing on a public balcony wearing 
not a scarlet A, but a scarlet A+, the 
sexual grade her pupil has accorded 
her. She thereby gives birth, de Vries 
suggests, to additional offspring: the 
sexual revolution and the modern tee- 


< « made flash or fle$h by any shirt. The latter makes her rich. When 

Tony, slightly less young, pursues her 
r! : Wheys Who believe .that pups; reflefeU , to Michigan;' he V taken on by her 


Magic in the cobweb 
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Linda Taylor 

Eva Figes 

Light 

9Lpp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £6.95 


grandfather as secretary-garde ner, and 
bruised straight-man. and falls in love 
with his son's btiby-sillcr, Bubbles 
Breedlove, whose vocabulary includes 
words like “slurm" and “ubsy" (“He’s 
got absy no joie de vivre. lie's u 
slurm.") After another tutorial 
session, Tony eventually marries his 
Bubbles, while Maggie takes on 
Rubbles's father. Thereby Tony 
commits the matrimonial pun of 
becoming his son's stepfather’s son-in- 
law. 

There is a subplot, of course. Tony's 
father, a silver-tongued preacher, 
given to reading the great monuments 
of American literature at length to his 
cowering wife and son ("‘If you just 
wouldn't read with expression', she 
blurted out") takes bn in public debate 
the dermatologist, his rival and the 
town unbeliever, the subject (he 
existence of God or sense in the 
universe. The debate is a draw, each 
convinces the other, and they exchange 
ext realisms. The Preacher lenves his 
church and takes up television 
commercials; the infidel becomes a 
born-again knocker-on-doors and 
utterer of texts. Concerned relatives 
manage to stage a rematch, after which 
both speakers are converted to 
Christian Atheism, which I take to be 
de Vries's own theological stand. If 
there is a meaning in tne scheme of 
things it is a double meaning. 

There is a certain quality of 
homogeneity in Peter de Vries which 
his fans welcome, though non-fans, 
and I can imagine with an effort that 
such people might exist, would regard 
it as a certain sameness. This is the 
reliable product once again, the real 
McCoy; and if it must be said - and it 
must - that the whisky is a little 
watered to make a longer drink (some 
of his neater books would have had a 
dozen sub-plots) there is still enough to 
quench one's thirst. And there’s stul an 
artesian outpouring of parodistic and 
mimetic felicities, of literary nudges 
and verbal and nominal wheezes. Only 
on a rereading did I realize why 
Maggie’s termagantic landlady was 
called Mrs Gicko, She’s a widow. 


nnd darkness are carried over into the her prose. 

GJhlte HSf Post-lapsarian humanity is in o state 

unclirtiihpri d ' moil* ^nJP i lfn!! of *emi-darkness, and the character? in 
uncurtained room* sets off before Light are beset bv daily concerns* Alirp 

wakEne* tefrind^shlSteM 1 *tok£ her daughter’s death, Oermaine, 

S. J?® f 11 "^ shutters, takes ujj a another daughter, with her love Affair , 

n TuJ^ 0Ve ^?Ji dl the martyrish Mart he with her social and 

*■ Mm into being ma i crna f unfulfilment. They are 

sfaa&tr-ssisS. SSBPs&wks 
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D. Travkn 

The Night Visitor and Other Stories 
2.15pp. Allison and llusby. £7.95 
(paperback, £2.95). 
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Reading these ten stories, I was 
reminded of Conrad, of Jack London 
and of Steinbeck. Aside from the 
wildness of his setting (Mexico) and the 
strong simplicity of his prose. II. 
Truven shares with them the sense that 
the courtesy of the very humble is (he 
finest thing. 

In two of the stories he takes this 
perception to its limit. In "The Cattle 
Drive un honourable drifter recalls his 
perfect relationship with a herd of 
cattle: 

Ingratitude is so much a part of 
human character that it is best to 
take it for granted and nut feel hurl 
by it. Nuture on the other hand is 
grateful for the smallest services wc 
render her. No animal or plant ever 
forgets the drink of water it receives 
at our hands, or the handful of 
fodder that wc may give it." 


listen, patiently to TO 
.Spanish priest and cansidS 
three days before teHimhbS 


A magazine and its martyr 


John Gross 


uiree uays before telling 
greatest politeness, that |E3 
Stick to (fie Sun. fiSSSh 
and rises again each morai^ 
concluding paragraph h ffi 
1 raven s tone: ,1 "* 1 

It remains to !>e told that lotos, 
Indians are as for remov® 
t me faith which alone can Z 
ns they were when they first** 
visit Padre BalmojS j 
therefore wc will not have 
p ensure of finding them in b 
playing their harps for us. 

"A New God Was Bora" sohu, 
historical puzzle involving that to 
missionary, Cortes. In "Wheel 
Priest Is Not at Home" u bj 
sacristan is charged with deufoj 
saints at his village church ( : Kni 
Judas Iscariot, nc always stood i 


Patrick O’Leary 

Regency Editor : Life of. John Scott 

188pp- Aberdeen University Press. 

■•1)4. ' 

008 028456 6 

The life of an editor has not always 
been the calm and dignified affair 
which it is generally assumed to be 
today. Once upon a time editing was a 
dangerous trade, frequently corrupt, 
marked by furious personal abuse, 


gations about the ways in which the very comfortable man. even if we take 
Duke of York had misused his "disgust" in its older and weaker sense 
authority as Commander in Chief. He of "distaste". 


promptly launched his own paper, the 
Censor , but.no less promptly ran into 


Just occasionally a vindictive streak 
showed itself in his writing. Byron 


debt; and after quarrelling with his in- sno >Af c L ‘L. in h ms " nnn 8- 
laws he beat a retreat to Stamford in snubbed him when they met while 
Lincolnshire - a small town, but one JJjJJSJJ Hunt he 

which in those uncentralized and pre- by jamng in the outcry 

electronic days was able to support 8 hu l inH in A^ nnit'nMiE 

three separate weeklies. As editor of ° ‘ „ s n?,Ki^ h 

DrakanTs Stamford News he kept up a 

determined battle against his Tory nf «irh C E 

competitors, and campaigned on “? fl 


SZA^httSdi behalf of a long list of social and 
Z of ill feeing and parw R° Ul L Ml ' *«“!?“ 


kingdom 


Essavs of Elia. It is true that some of 
the best things in the London - the 
English Opium-Eater, in particular, 
ana Carlyle's "Schiller” - appeared 
after Scott had gone. But it was Scott 
who had given the magazine its 
momentum, and within a year or two of 
his death it was already running down. 

From the outset the London was 
designed as a metropolitan answer to 
Blackwood's , founded three years 
earlier in 1817. It was liberal where 
Blackwood's was Tory, and restrained 


literature. The where Bf nek wood's was raucous, but 


u Z.„„ :h foffiino nnd nariv pouucai reiorms. n was ms auacas on 

,hC « t? hank «« barbarities of military flogging 

• prejudice. fts hazards »" clu «d bank- which f „ got {h pa per iJ t0 se ^T 0U s 

hJ? “ trouble: Drakard, th? proprietor, was 
least one celebrated case, that of , f e i 0 hteen months. But Scott 


Judns Iscariot, nc always stool i 
dark corner of ■ the church & 
schoolboy who has put a frogtai 
toucher’s handbag"). He accafav 
burns the hand of the Viigtoandn 
without much hope, for as&a 
During the night a lightning 
seen to strike the roof of theefc 
and when the burnt hand Is 
it is taken for a great miracle. 

The examples of Traven’saniu 


And "Friendship" describes the tk*. 

ES 1 a° f ma C n ind'".' dS' P "ill") IhoS! are 

psychologically imercslinf way, ig^. ^ 

wilhout n hint of lire Dteneycsquc. LSh . ^ 


Trnven writes as a gringo, and most 
of the stories involve some contrast 


kindness. In "Assembly List', 
which a businessman from "gooi 
Nooyorg" discovers a poor ht 
maker in the bush and aft* 


between the European nnd the Indian, without success, to make a fwtw 
Three stories describe European of him, there is a passage (olkrit 
"docs", licensed or otherwise, account of the insults and cfaeatiaf 

performing small services for bandltos, basket-maker puts up with hat 
jealous husbands and restless Indian philistines, the last sentenced 
ghosts. In another story n might stand as Traven's epltapk 


John Scott, journalistic feuding even 
^ ' resulted in an editor meeting his death. 
\\ ‘ Apart from his violent end, Scott is 
L V chiefly remembered as the first editor 

* of the London Magazine - the London 
Magazine of Hazlitt and Lamb, the 
most illustrious of the various 
periodicals which have borne that 
name. But his connection with the 

: London lasted little more than a year, 
and a good deal of Patrick O'Leary’s 
excellent biography - the first - is 
. understandably devoted to the earlier, 
obscurer part of his career. It makes an 
.'interesting story, though also (as so 

• : often the case in the annals of 
journalism) a rather shapeless one. 

Scott was born in Aberdeen in 1784, 
j ibe son of an upholsterer. He was 
i< educated at the Grammar School 


jailed for eighteen months. But Scott 
went on deiiantly serving as editor 
during Drakard’s absence, and on his 
return to London Drakard helped him 
set up another paper of his own - 
Drakard’s Paper , subsequently better 
known as the Champion, a weekly 
which numbered among 'its regular 


estrangement did not last, however: both magazines we re much livelier and 
three years later, when they both more varied in content than the 
happened to be in Venice. Byron sent heavyweight quarterlies, offering the 
for Scott and the two of them made same informal medley of reviews and 
their peace. The actual reconciliation features, and the London's local roots 
took place on a gondola. were as strong as those of Blackwood's 

Scott spent much of his time on the * n Edinburgh. The vignette on the 

Continent from 1814 onwards. Two f® ve , r n ^ h 0 E . W : n ° f , f o . i 

visits to Paris, before and after London Bridge m the foreground - 
Waterloo, provided him with the proclaimed a big-city outlook, and the 
material for a pair of travel books prospectus made clear a determination 


known as the Champion, a weekly matenal for a pair ot travel dooks 
which numbered among 'its regular which were highly praised at the time, 
contributors Hazlitt and Thomas and popular enough for Thackeray to 


Barnes (at that time a brisk young be able to refer to them in passing in 
literary critic, later to be the editor who The Newcomes, forty years later, 
more than any other established the without feeling the need_ for further 
thunderous reputation of The Times), explanation. He also published a sadly 

Scott himself was a vigorous writer. I™ £ 1 

who could drive home a polemical eight-ycar-oidron, after which he 
tinint with ctulp and whose msurI drifted into Wflflt begfln to look like 
ft rcirtred toS permanent exile, procrarilnating over 

Q'Leary, can Hill make Lively reading- 

for a £5nnL-° f wanted to see something in returr 

Honowabl™ Gentleman are runlg "> r advanrea Then h qmcl 
about from one end of the kingdom to J 1 ?. >h M„ 


materW for a pair of tre™. book, 

which were hiehlv nraised at the time capital should not be left 

be able to refer to them in passing in ortnc Kingdom . (It is mildly ironic 
The Newrnme* foriv vears later that l h e counter-attack on Edinburgh 
wUhomT e eTng\he?e y ed y fo^ ^uki have been led by a Scotsman, 

explanation. Kt also published a sadly bu{ not r «»y » vei T surprising when 
prosaic poem about the death of his 

wphi-vear-nld son after which he already begun to play by this time 
dnfled into what began to look like London journalism -tadf a sinking 


rtnfird intn whiil heaan fa lank like m i-onaon jouniBiiun - nsen a siriiuiig 

permnnen't 0 eriic’ procrari'nating over 

^projected account of his European 

travels, harried by publishers who l * ves on * 

wanted to see something in return {jjgjgj Books comes from 

for their advances. Then, in quick Edinburgh.) 

succession, he was offered the The first skirmishes between 


;; (Byron, who was several years about from one end of the kingdom fo succession he was otiereo tne The first skirmishes between 
• -younger, was there at the same time) die other ^rith great promised In their editorehip of a new monthly magazine, Blackwood s and the London were 

t- and it Marischal College, until hiJ SSmbs lire ants if^SeTr and a P°« w * th «*» India qu. e foendly but it was only a matter 

■ father Insisted on him leaving to go.into when the ' m “ opeb? Company. He found the East India of time before hosuhtiestook 

r the family business. There was a Politically he belonged to the soft left- appointment much more tempting, turn. Lockhart, John .Wilson 
f/- quarrel, aid at the age of sixteen he ^Uc oVestabHshed abuses, but no and tt was only when the offer fell other leading spirits o Bla 
f, [headed south - first to Glasgow, where Jewlutionaiy md too patriotic (or through (the job went to Peacock were cl ever brutal and shame 

r ,. he worked as a bank-clerk, and then to senSe J to follow radES of the in«ead) that he braced himself for a were also the natural enemi 

^"•London, where he managed to obtain a ffitt for «turn to the editorial arena. whcAe London ethos, and o 

r minor post in the War Office. His real Napoleon, rfs literary judgments were The story of the London Magazine jj* JJJ?” VSjI 11 S° l { 

^. Interests lay elsewhere, however, in sound rat her than inspired, but a has often been told before (notably by 


Z \n an Post-lapsarian humanity is in a state T _ ' J _ _ 1 1 

f? Un™ of semi-darkness, and the characters in IV/fllTClS OT O I fl 
before Ueht are heS el hv ddlv cnnrcrn«- Ali^ A-VUXl Uj VJ L VJ1U 


iqrback, £3.50 
I 11089 0 ' 


mk ■' 


.day's Activity and conversation, 
Evd. Flges's . hovels ore short, but focusing on a faiqUy Munch parly, it is 
. > deceptive. This one Is no- exception; . ' JLlte ; . sep?q 6f the: characters’ 
confronted by Us ninety-one pages, the 'separateness th&t is most marked. .. 


ghosts. In another story n 
woodchopper called Macnrio waits 
many years to ent a roast turkey nil by 
himself. He takes it into the forest but 
before he can begin his meal he is 
interrupted in turn by the Devil, Christ 
and Death, each asking to share it; he 
refuses the first two but is touched by 
the hungry face of- the third. In 
gratitude, Death grants 1 him 
miraculous powers of healing for a 
lime. 

Religion is treated with sympathy 


might stand as Traven's epltapk 1 
He had little knowledge dl 
outside world or he woold fl 
known that what happened Mil 
was happening every hotaofw 
day (u every artist all over (he eM 
That knowledge would petfaftf! 
made him very proud, btoan 
would have realised .foMt 
belonged to tho little tinny 
the sail of the earth and wfwiifl 
culture, urbanity and bw’aj'l 
their own sake from pasan|»*J 


i!i,. ana a POM wim wc uni muia uuilc mcuuiy, uui ii win uiiiy a inniwi 

when h the k nrat i? ffo^en ooen^ Company. He found the East India of lime before hostilities took a harsher 
PnHfirnihfh PtSfonopri t n ihp^nf Heft - appointment much more tempting, turn. Lockhart, John Wilson and the 
l iiH SSL h,S no and it was only when the offer fell other leading spirits of Blackwood's 

for through (the jib went to Peacock were clever, brutal and shameless; they 
SSteiT’fo’tow rXl? of the in«l«fi) that he braced himself for ■ wot al.o ihe natural enemre. of the 


which led to the duel at Chalk Farm 
with Lockhart’s friend J. H. Christie in 
which he received the wound which 
cost him his life, Mr O'Leary gives 
an admirably clear account of a 
complicated sequence of events, 
marked at almost every stage by 
confusion and misunderstanding. It 
seems fairly certain that until the very 
last moment no one was expecting 
anyone else to get killed , and tnat the 
whole affair was a piece of melodrama 
which got out of hand. But there were 
some hard-heaTted reactions from the 
Lockhart camp, even so. Sir Walter 
Scott, who is generally thought of 
as a restraining influence on the 
Blackwood's group, wrote to Lockhart 
that John Scott had got “exactly what 
he was long fishing for”, and in a letter 
to his brother spoke of him as being 
“absolute dunghill. ... He is dead of 
his wound which is vexatious but men 
must die and the worms col them.” 
And the month following Scott's death 
William Maeinn - “bright broken 
Maginn" -paid tribute in Blackwood's 
to “gruff-looking Z" (one of 
Lockhart's pseudonyms), “wet with 
the blood of the Cockneys". Let us 
hope that Mr O'Leary is right when he 
argues that this must nave been written 
before the duel. 

Christie . who together with the two 
seconds in the duefwns acquitted after 
being brought to trial, lived on until 
1876. Caroline Scott died only two 

K ears before that, and Scott himself, if 
e had not been cut down, could easily 
have survived well into the Victorian 
period. It is odd to think that he grew 
up in the same era and came from the 



sensible) to follow radicals of the 
Hazlitt stamp in their enthusiasm for 
Napoleon. His literary judgments were 


return to the editorial arena. 

The story of the London Magazine 


politics and literature, and by 1807 he rev lewer' 
had somehow aot himself taken on as out> ^6 1 
^edltortfa small radical newspaper, the direction 

V StA/P^mnn Thu annninlmpnt ivnQ flC 


whole London ethos, and of most of 
the living writers whom Scott admired. 
By November 1820 he had been 
provoked into publishing a long attack, 
going back over the Blackwoodsmen's 


the martyrish Marthe with her social and 
maternal unfulfUmcnt. They ore 
vouchsafed glimpsos of light, but the 


To > conyey 
mawkishness, 

, becoming flat, 


all ..this without 
without, the- prose 


when he s. painting, and his 
granddaughter, Lily, who at five is still, 
presumably, trailing clouds of glory. 
Uly. who occupies a “curious solitude 
in which [she] seemed to float as onsily 
as a dandelion clock through sun and 
shadow", can still marvel at a dew- 


Savkar Altincl 

Scottish Short Stories: 1983 
187jij>. Collins. £7.95 (paperback. 

0 00^22 708 8 

Like Scottish bunknotes mid postage 
stamps, the Cull Ins Scottish Short 


flic serious task of ^JL 
contemporary reality, ■ *2 
seized upon eagerly. Eon* 
"’[lie BodHohiin" is an emtow 
old-fashioned tale of swwWL 
rovungc studilod with 
words, and George Mncwjw 
"Shore Dance*", though i 


wSbteman. The appointment was as poetry of Clare, and towards r juat 
r much a gamble on his part as on the appreciation of almost all his great 
P; proprietor's, since he now had a fam- contemporaries from Wordsworth to 
r y 1° support (his wife, Caroline Keats. He also wrote intelligently 
i Co naghl, was the daughter of the about the theatre and the fine arts. He 
•Colnaghi who founded the well-known was judicious in his praise of Kean’s 
■ firm of art-dealers) ; but it soon became ac u n g; like a good progressive (1815 
^clear that he had not mistaken his vintage) he urged tne government to 
^ vocation, He was a born journalist, and acquire the Elgin Marbles for the 
P ine evidence suggests that he had in nation. And the fair-mindedness which 
$ bc ^ un Wr ^ n B f° r the press while characterizes most of his criticism is all 
a clerk In the War Office, vdth a the more impressive .when one 
band from Leigh Hunt - considers that he cannot have come by 
? although the two men were not to it easily, that by nature he was irritable 
• remain friends for long - and James an d q U ick to find fault. "I often saw 
j ferry, owner of the Morning Chronicle that be look disgusts at persons", 

; ana another Aberdonian. ■ Caroline wrote after his death. “He 

j ; .'HU editorship of the Statesman was used often to say of myself that with all 
.cut short when the Government started my faults I never disgusted him; that he 
< proceedings against tbe paper in never. saw any woman but myself wno 
K response .to .Its well-founded alle- would have managed to do this. Not a 


novel’s starling ' point is Mohet's 
“Waterlilies", and its texture seems 


’ * !?! . . : mm* * a -kind, of layer m front., of-preciositj;. instead we areslrack by 'SSSoSm 

- . r ; h emes :a.nd .feeHngs ' fmergei' * this aptrifess-of her characteks' thSughta Sis 

{.Si'S ;• tnore clearly the mdre carefully one and feelings, the detaiLan’d lucidity of SrSa ol me8trength8 of 

5 i. (eads, or, as it Arere, Observes, what is ~ ■■■■■• lge8 9 wnung ' 17 . 

V- m IK going on. . . ' .- ■ "V ■ . . . ' . 1 1 1 



rt: -y -a ■ i Monet'sj painting informs the book 
* r- M'i- wivSi -Sddfi'atnruihs . ther^- tt 


ensis more ror me saxo ot national pnue 
than to answer any genuine need. That 
might be ,a harsh judgment, but cnch 
year confirms It as an accurate one, - 

To be sure, this year’s volume once 
again contains some .fine - work. 
William Boydls . "The Caro and 
Attention of Swimming Pools”, about 
a Los Angeles pool attendant’s love 
affair with his job, is all-but perfect, 
spoiled only by the last-minglo 
introduction of a dramatic plot element 




e-lines 


Vsl\* iv‘ 


meditation on^ cultural decay that is 
perhato the best piece in the collection, 1 
and Giles Gordon, offers a memorable: 
pjrfure,.of ■ suburban London .life lii 


mt 

WM i*jS 

! i ■;$ ■ 

imm i 


in many ,way8, esscnuuiiy 
— flic same )airds-of-o^' l[1 ' lB, |*^ 
RC Al the olhor fliliw* 1 ■*£* 
fn ios which have modem 
ho Ihe occasional storing 
:il, of them notwithstanding.^^ 
de live (hat they dcwrve g ^ 

3! 

: : 

schonltenchors got ^ 

*: and wifc-battePng. 
nd mental disease and the art®* i, 

c y which make th^holeen^ 

■* l ° questionable. They wt » X 

5"! die results of the d^«[07L 

S ‘J than, the ability W 
n d‘ assurance or- 
doubtful if they 
, at it info print had JJ 
«n; to fiH up If ct 
I s , tish anthology, tadthg ^ M 
parison^ Buggesled hy ^ 
pieces theyore 
• J , ters worse* 
ert in the series, 

“ late t« stop work 

J » however, it might be .j ^ 
day. -' / 

Entries are ihvifcd^fe 
Wingate 


3 1 he wasrontracted to write reaching a much larger readership than 

*5 XnOnafiJwhVch the London, which Bad a circulation of 
forty-eight of the l/u pages wmen .„ efhail9nm , hit • 


forty-eight of the 120 pages which 
appeared each month - but he was not 


acquire the Elgin Mamies ror me 
nation. And the fair-mindedness which 
characterizes most of his criticism is all 
the more impressive when one 
considers that he cannot have come by 
it easily, that bV nature he was irritable 
and quick to find fault. “I often saw 
that he look disgusts at persons’, 
Caroline wrote after his death. He 


n the way of their contributors, or try ■ earnest w 

(oinakclheir present fdt in every line ‘ h « h » h ™ kppe^’lo 


less than 2,000). Some of his language 
was almost as violent as that of his 
opponents, but at. least he could claim 
that he was in earnest, where half the 
time they appeared to treat- their 


being to animaie, enrourage , ui^uuic, ^ xhe following month he 

set standards. He JJ® STk/wS returned to the attack with an articleon 
he had to be, in °nlnr to ge me best Magazine”; and in 

out of a January 1821 ho accuscd Lockhart, 

the fantastical Janus WMt^rro^ who operate( | behind a battery of 
(Wainewnght the Poisoner). And like pseu( j on y mS| Q f cowardice in denying 
all successful generals, he had his share editorial responsibilities - and of 

of luck. Hazmt, at °i . S “fraud, calumny and cupidity”, 

powers, was to hand with Table-Talk, * r 

F -• From this point Scott was on a course 


same kind of background as someone 
like R. S. Rintoul. the editor who 
founded the Spectator and presided 
over its fortunes until the end of the 
1850s. By that time his worid had 

S :d irrevocably into the history- 
s. 

Given how much pain they can 
inflict, it is surprising Inal critics have 
not been killed more often. Given 
. some of tha other, candidates. Jt 4<ws . 

‘ seem ? de6vliartanft(fri fhtt. fffo oAp- 
• English critic .wno has died in the 
’ course df duty should have been a 
decent practifjofier of ‘the draft, a 
. man bf principle. For with nil his', 
shortcomings Scott can reasonably be . 
regarded, as Huiftphry House once put 
it, as a' martyr to the cause of honest 
reviewing.- He deserved a biography, ■ 
and thanks to Mr O’Leary he now has a 
good one. 

Virago have just reissued William 
Thompson’s Appeal of one Half of the 
Human Race, Women, against the 
Pretensions of lhg Other Half, Men, to 
Retain Them fn Political, and Thence 
Civil and Domestic Slavery (222pp. 
£3.50. 0 86068 450 4). Richard Pank- 
hurst has supplied a new introduction 
to Thompson's classic work, which was 
first published in 1825. 
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Gardens and Grim Ravines 

The Language of Landaoape in Victorian Pofilry 

Pauline Flaicher ‘ 

The first systematic examination of Ihe- 


1||S 


non-ficlionthal ■ 

' dpsSgdate for eirfries^- L 


Virginia . : 

, Woolf’s v ^ 

^ > Reading Notebooks Q 

•. Brfindd Sijver . . 

'hitroduc'qa, excerpte. , 
i ... ; dates and identifies 

‘CRplhhig Of 97'mapiiaoripHP>jSi»^ 
Volufnas nf reading fiptbs. 
WbolFstafovvth ‘a8a;britio ( Hog-BMMq 
. ^’jspn.er, pis tori an, feminist, and novelist 
■■ ; ‘.f ja 'detailed from hqr'earlidst reviews to . 

: ! '■. ukifJ^jahedhiatQry English . 

, J ,-J flterdtu^e/Vjrginia WooJ/'s Reading. ' r 
captures the spontaneous 


■A 


■ ’* • ‘ donaenaua, its touchatana being t 

Lv A KolTllonofretraat.and "social" land- ment among the various vlewpoi 

► saapeB Aat raflaot Iho llfa of man In ■ . =, Qvailabfoby a taxl-thelr conve 

community. Showing how ths treatment of V. • ; *he lhaor< ,u CB i 

landacaoo may reveal attitudes (p both ■. ' In establiehJng a fheoraUcal 

nature a P nd Booieiy. ahediscutiaeti seven reallam the author locales the cc 

major Victorian poBtfiCHennyaop, Arnold, 1- . the mainfllreB/ri of humanlatic tr 

- Bro^dng Dante Gabriel Rob&bUI, Morris, elnce.lhe RenalsBanqai Ualqg pvi 

o^^r^nhnhHd^o to adaptedor repu- - , hew. The Interpretive diopters. 

- , • • . : , : nov®lj8ts Olarlfy.wilhout ndvoca 

' aSydomLlrt by le^ . special poWera 'MUirt c«nvi 

- : had to be modified by the demooralid *• * ' - ; fllaq thelf pariKiUlfir limitations. 

■ • prbBBuroe of^ ^ihe nineloBn^ 1 century. T^e f . ’ : ' 

author 6taya close lo the poetry butahowa ; . 1 u •- 

V that Urefteots broader culture Issues and. J. • • ? ,r. • ; . 

BOcrial change,. ' .. . 836 '°° . Pfllg ettOM 

■ <»■ F.nanm Road. Guildford.Sunrey gui 3rr(4e3) 68364 University p ras» 


: Realism and Consensus in 
the English Novel 

Elizabeth frmorth ■ ^ 

This book le an' inquiry Into IhepremiOea 1 

L 'ar^iea that reaflflm'ls an aaathetla mrmtJf : 

' donsensus, its touchatane being the agree- 
ment among the various viewpoints made 
available by a taxi-— their convergence on 
• Ihe ’’Sam a” world, • 

• In establiflhJng a theoretical definillon of 
realism the author locales the convention in 
' the ^tnajnatraajn^ of humanistic tradition 
since the Reriafsaanpai Using evidence from : 
painting; geometry, history in ways thal 
suggest Unka between the formal conaenaua .* , 
of literary realism and fotyns in olher fields, • 
Professor Ermarth ’a theoretical chaptor s 
treat the roodero (deq of lime and specify its 
irtipltc$tlon9 for an entire view of consolpua- 
hes8. The interpretive chopters on six major , 

.• ■riovellata clarify. without advocacy both the 
special powers of realieflc oonvojitlone and : 
a laq theif’par | icuiar imitations. A $34.80 
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With the larger military orders the 
health of key industrial sectors Is at 
stake. One does not have to he a 
conspiracy theorist to recognize the 
influence of such factors on govern- 
ments; . what is necessary is to keep it in 
perspective. 

The collection of essays on (lie 
structure of n number of defence 
industries gathered by Nicole Ball and 
Milton Leitenberg provides a useful 
starting-point. The core of the book is 
nine essays on individual countries - 
East, West and non-aligned - plus a 
broad look at developing countries by 
Herbert Wulf and a statistical appendix 
on the United Kingdom (as a substitute 
for an undelivered manuscript). The 
contributors, including authorities like 
David Holloway' on the the Soviet 
Union and Sidney Jammcs on China, 
were asked to provide hard 
information on such matters as the 
international organization of the 
defence industry and its relation to the 
rest of the economy, and by and large 
they have obliged. 

If there is an underlying motive, it is 
to assess the extent to which the 
industrial factor would provide both an 
economic and political barrier to 
disarmament. Inis is brought out 
clearly in an introductory chapter by 
Frank Blackaby. Blackaby obviously 
thinks military spending generally 
wasteful, but he is careful not to 



^ „ . . , , exaggerate its malign effects. His view 

The manufacture and sale of arms has that radical disarmament need not 
never been considered a wholesome pose insuperable economic problems 
way of making large profits. It creates a tends to be supported by the chapters 
perverse stake in tension, crisis and on individual countries. On the other 
war which inevitably encourages a hand, few of the authors seem to 
widespread suspicion that the arms expect this issue to arise. Edward 
manufacturers habitually seek to Kolodziei concludes his thorough 
promote the very events that the rest of study of France: “For the foreseeable 
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• anxious to prevent. The critiques of the economic and political reasons, the 

' ' ' . :• • ’merchants ofdeath" that had been French arms industry is here to stay.” 

- fashionable in the 1930s returned In the _. _ „ ... . 

■ . I ; • 1960s during the Vietnam War. this T i}® B ® H on 3 Leitenberg collection is 

1 : V : ' . time * directed against the “military P nm fnly for the range of coun- 

i&iv 1 • • industrial complex" or the" Permanent or ! sl ? e, j 1 e£ htors admit 

‘iMontrt^htiyj-themv m introduction, a substantial 
$ ; jr£ - ‘‘baVfe &Sfegedtlom nuclei of Information a$d analysis ,ia 

armc mce wnnui hnvr> h»»pn nhnnHnnoH already available on the maidr 
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stream of new projects. 

Anybody who has observed the skill 


economic dimension to the defence 
debate. He takes on many of the 
Marxist and other radical critics of the 



aod determination with which tlie main defence sector, pointing out the 


defence contractors seize on every 
opportunity to, promote' their wares, 
cannot dismiss such notions .lightly. 


tension between those who argue that 
it has become essential tor ' the 
functioning of modern capitalism, and 
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those who argue (hut it is. if anything, 
dysfunctional. 

Many of the critics assume defence 
spending to be inherently undesirable, 
in contrast to other forms of public 
expenditure. Kennedy argues that 
when it comes to inhibiting productive 
investment, all public expenditure on 
non-murket activities has much the 
same effect, and that to single defence 
out is a value judgment. Titus, it has 
become the inevitable response by the 
left to criticism of the cost of any social 
project to look to a reallocation of 
funds from the defence budget. Con- 
servatives often make a similar 
mistake: they are happy to argue for 
defence spending as a spur to the rest of 
the economy contrary to their general 
view about the depressing effects of 
government spending. 

Kennedy also notes the lack of 
evidence to support the proposition 
that economic interests shape the 
overall defence and foreign policies of 
a nation. Looking at the United Slates, 
he finds that tne “military-industry 
complex” is by no means dominant in 
American industry, "though particular 
defense contractors may dominate 
particular industries, such as aircraft 
and missiles”. But even in these areas 
the economic power of the manu- 
facturers is not that great and cannot 
explain the considerable influence that 
has been exercised by these firms. 

Such explanations require a political 
rather than an economic analysis. 
Fortunately, there is now a wealth of 
case studies on individual weapons 
projects. The combination of high bud- 
gets, high security and high politics is 
irresistible. It tells us something about 
contemporary military affairs that we 
now have tar more biographies of 
modern weapons than of modern 
generals. 

Of the three new studies under 
review, that by Ingemar DOrfer has 
been the most eagerly awaited. After 
some extraordinarily thorough re- 
search,' DOrfer is able to tell the story 
. ofhoWin 1975 General Dynamics sold 
F-16 fighter aircraft to" Denmark. 
Norway, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. This is not a story of a mono 


■ v ' ; _ ' . : . .Ideology may be suffering a lingering 

Otto Pick . denth in Moscow. oUhougTi it has been 

1 resurrected in Washington , The, Soviet 

zj .. ■ . ' v • ■ leaders may no longer believe that the 

I^DWArd N* Hjtt.wak v . ./• Marxist millennium Is just around, the 
the Grand Slrategy of the Soviet corner, and they may even havenbnn- 
UnJoh •' ■; . doned the long-term expectation of the 
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polistic supplier forcing the hand of 
government, but of rough competition 
between corporations from a number 
of countries. It has to be said that for all 


its htany merits this is not the easiest of 
books to read, partly because of the 
unfamiliarity of the main characters 
and the technicality of the issues 


involved, but also Ihxmiim.* of Doric r\ 
style. The problem is not so much that 
he is a Swede writing m English, bin 
that in his research lie lias picked up the 
idiom of (lie aerospace industiy and 
litis tends to jar. 

in his description of (lie complex 
decision-making DOrfer brings out the 
importance of industrial and technical 
considerations, hut his most important 
conclusion is that, in die end, these 
took second place to high policy. For 
the smaller European count ties, the 
eventual choice between the American 
F-lfi and the French Mirage appeared 
as one of Nuto loyally versus European 
unity. DOrfer concludes: “National 
security and foreign policy more than 
money and employment were the 
primary concerns of the political 
leadership in the end.” 

An easier hook to read is John 
Edwards's study of the history of the 
M-X I CBM. The USAF and Murlin 
Marietta have certainly been persistent 
in keeping this project going despite nil 
its setbacks. However, again the key 
decisions reflect strategic and political 
judgments and were often taken de- 
spite economic and technical con- 
siderations. What is remarkable 
about the M-X is the extent to which a 
decade of strikingly futile, even 
farcical, decision-making wns inspired 
by a highly dubious concept of nuclcttr 
strategy. This asserted that even if the 
Soviet Union lacked the ubility to 
destroy all of America’s means of 
retaliation in a first strike, it could still 
be dangerous if one key component - 
tbe land-based ICBMs - became 
vulnerable to surprise attack. So the 
key word became “survivability”, and 
Congressmen and administrators sear- 
ched for a way to deploy the missile 
to protect it from the worst the USSR 
could throw against it. To complicate 
matters further, such a scheme nad lo 
conform to tho demands of an arms 
control rdgime. The Russians had to be 
able to find M-X to a sufficient extent 
to verify its numbers, but not to the 
extent of being able to target it 
successfully. • 

Literally hundreds of schemes for 
M-X were considered throughout the 
1970s. As soon as one was agreed 
profound practical objections enused it 
to be discarded. Edwards's, main 
interest is with (he decision of the 
Carter Administration to opt for a 
horrendous multiple shelter scheme , at 
b potential cost of tens of billions of 
dollars. He shows how the iniilti- 
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author of this oqok is Senior Fellow 
provides, much pf the infellectua! 


. . set of 

igms to which they could refer 


cause must prevail on' “scientific” 
grounds. 

Prom a Western standpoint, (his is 
patent nonsense, but in. the absence or 
any. other theoretical explanation of 
events it. probably fulfils a necessary 
function in Moscow. Obviously, ideo- 
logical considerations cannot be re- 
garded as the one and onjy tool for the 
analysis of Soviet foreign policy, but to 
disregard then); as Lutbyak largely 
does, is to, ignore a crucial factor. He 
prefers to base his analysis. 6f, Soviet 1 
strategy • on two Complementary 
theories, each greatly influenced by . 
what can almost be described as 
historical determinism. He argues that 
Mm. In all : 
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plication »f uncertainties aimM*. 
whelmed the careful aim 2S 
analysts of tile Pentagon. TbeX 
cost estimate was "pulled onidS 

utr A missile with a large dJi 

was chosen, despite the extra S 
this nosed for mnhliiv 
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The pace of the adoption wd 
rejection of new. basing modes cat 
cued with the coming of the Rum 
A dministration. Although he 
pates this development, Ed*uA\ 
narrative ends before the nadir 
reached in late 1982, with tbe riraiKd 
the “Dense Pack” system, in whkbfe 
missiles arc placed sufBcientlydiwh 
incoming warheads lo destroy td 
other - through the "fratricide etta*. 
rather than tne missiles in the grad 
Congress wns unimpressed and widai 
few months “dense pack" had fa 
abandoned. Reagan turned to 4 
expedient of a bipartisan comm&Mi 
declare the "survivability probiea' 
insoluble and allowed tne M-Xi 
continue so long as there was a sen 
effort to bargain it away in arms md 

Charles Sorrels nolesin hisexhmss 
survey of US cruise missiles thank 
detailed operational reauiremenhlp 
appeared rather belateoly "beowd 
the combination of high-level posa 
support that removed the program fa 


with “The Economic Basis of Soviet 
Power”, white the second, by \V, Seth 
Cnrus, documents the "Evolution of 
Soviet Military Power since 1965”. 
Catua stops slioft in 19H0, and thus has 
to omit .significant recent devel- 
opments, including, the continuing 
deployment of the SS-20 them re 
nuclear missiles which has caused so 
much consternation in the Weal. 
Neither Block nor Luttwak really come 
to grips with the basic question of how 
long the inefficient and |n many, ways 
backward • Soviet ..economy can 
continue to sustain the areal burden of 
military expenditure. There is really no 
attempt to explain how military 
supremacy .can be founded on 
' economic/; weakpessv except in the 1 
, shprt Jerth.- Tbis^ptemacy Could, of 
!*22SP*i • ■■ to destabilize the 


efforts to restore: the .military 
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sup|x>rt that removed the program fa 
some initinl procedural stepsuide&q 
requirements and the lackofembtiH 
or sometimes hostility within fc 
services". The services were bod 
because of the threat this vesfi 
missile posed to their roost post 
programmes - such as aircraft curie 
for the Navy and tactical aircraft fori 
Air Force, 

Sorrcls’s book is very mutb fori 
specialist, who will find it a ma 
source of reference. The comprcwr 
of the material, and the coverage di‘i 
many essentially third-order us» j 
mean!j that it is not alwayi posakSI 
keep sight of those of the first ow*I 
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generalreador is also f ifcdy to /Uua» 
the face of sub-heads such « 
term Upgrades and Advanced 
on Systems" and “Penetratlvity Aga* 
Terminally Defended Targets .Nfl* 
tholess, those Interested In them 
cnl foundations of some coiiwww 
decisions will find much to keep** 
reading. 1 


Rcucnn Admlniutnillons ^ 
policies hy Invoking WjW- 
and by drawing on lhcoriesot^® 
politics -great nilKlaryemp^ JJ, 
pursue expansionist goals- 
view that Soviet poslui** 
tinlly defensive he dcscnW* « 
dalcd". 

Nevertheless, Ihejeis^ra 

nl least for Americans JJ fjjjj 
sccnnrio- the hwk of direct 
contact between Ihe wP.f* 
hostile superpowers,^' 
doxlcally, the benefit! t whMjg 
Union draws from theur 
economy could help lotjj 
mutual antagonism, 
do' not, however, apjP 
Union’s relations witt 
contrary, the two co 
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tbd analysis is 
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Picking through the wreckage 


Alistair Davies 

Au Annotated Critical Bibliography 

of Modernism 

261pp. Brighton: Harvester. £28.50. 
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The first essay whose title asked the 
question “What was Modernism? 
appeared in 1960. the work of Harry 
Levin. The second, by Robert Martin 
Adams, appeared in 1978. The same 
question serves as the unpjicit subtitle 
of Alistair Davies’s usefufbibliography. 

By modernism Mr Davies means 
literary modernism in twentieth- 
century Britain and Ireland, but he also 
dances beyond the Channel and across 
the Atlantic. His bibliography is 
divided into five large sections: an 
expansively annotated list of general 
’ studies ot modernism (numbered 
MOD 1 through MOD 216), followed 
by four separate lists ofstudtes of Yeats 
(ending with WBY 103), Wyndham 
Lewis (WL47), Lawrence (DHL 167) 
and Eliot (TSb 128). No explanation is 
offered for this choice of authors, but a 
list of forthcoming “Harvester Anno- 
tated Critical Bibliographies’’ in the 
' front of the book includes titles 
devoted to Joyce and Woolf, to be 
complied by other hands. 

In his “Advice tq the Reader” 
Davies describes his first section as a 
list of books and essays that “discuss 
’ the concept of literary Modernism, 

■ account for its origins, describe its 
1 - literary context and techniques, 

: analyse its influence on fiction, poetry 
■ and drama, assess its importance, 
examine its philosophical, political and 
>' social ideas, and consider its rela- 
tionship with the other arts”. There is 
i.' . no point objecting to this personific- 
action of modernism as something 
that affects literature and has ideas 
’ of its own. but is itself neither literature 
nor an idea; no other writer on the 
. subject has managed to think of a 
personification any more coherent. 
y What is. striking is (hat Davies attri- 
L. butes ,to modernism philosophical! 
P political and social ideas, but not' 
psychological ones. This exclusivity 
k extends to the index - which has no 
h entry for psychology - and to the 
W' twtture of the bibliography itself. 


writesDf James E. Miller's T. S. Eliot's 
Personal Waste Land, “would do well to 
recall “The Dry Salvages': 

To explore the womb, or tomb, or dreams: 
all these are usual 

Pastimes and drugs, and features of the 

f ress: 
them 

especially 

When there is distress of nations and 
perplexity. . ." 

Such speculation may in fact deserve 
better than this. Millers book recently 
gained strong circumstantial corro- 
boration in an essay by Erwin R. 
Steinberg in the March Journal of 
Modern Literature. Steinberg uses 
evidence from Vlrgina Woolfs diaries 
and letters to argue that the 
psychological wounds of Septimus 
warren Smith In Mrs Dalloway are 
modelled on what Eliot told Woolf 
about himself at the time the novel was 
being written. 

Biographical approaches to mod- 
ernist literature have been in bad 
odour ever since the New Critics tossed 
them on the rubbish heap. But Ihe 
special kind of impersonal approach 
espoused, implicitly and expllatly. in 
Davies's choices and annotations is a 
product of the very recent past. It is 
most prominent in the work of critics 


Edward Mendelson 

the larger movement. And it must 
acknowledge the force of critical 
questions that resist philosophical 
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bourgeoisie or any other malignant and served as an introduction, ispot listed 
recalcitrant power than to admit the at all, although it contains some 

iMeinn time rlAlucitia (mm rhu ct art LmnnTlnnl essnvs. not mentioned in the 


system-building - problems like the 
relation of author's experience to his 
choices of rhetoric ana form, and the 


relation in turn of those choices to his 
later experience. Auden remarked that 
Eliot had mystical visions of which he 
never spoke while Yeats never had 
them and talked about them all the 
time. The distinction matters, but 
neither the New Critics tracing out 
ironies nor the post-structuralists 
mettant en abime have the means of 
understanding it. 


vision wns delusive from the start. 

Davies's choice of authors indicates 
that he takes it for granted that Literary 
modernism has come to an end - an 
assumption that seems less polemical 


important essays not mentioned in the 
bibliography. Davies's spellings of 
names should be treated with caution. 
Some are garbled enough to make it 
impossible to find the correct version in 
a library catalogue - Kathleen Knott (a 


jf; Davle * rites Georg Lukacs’s critique of 
li modernism's “obsession with patho- 
l : logical _ and extremo states", but he 
t . Bves little evidence that modernism 
l even mildly interested in such 
f. uiwgs, No one would guess from his list 
of studies of Lawrence that a furious 
r ridical debate ever blew up over the 
b anal sexuality .of Women Iti Love and 
£ “ 1( Y Chaiterle/s Lover, much less that 
E tiic Issue was important to the history 
h a ?r definition of modernism. Ana 
L Davies, includes a list of 

r ^dlM of the (hypothetical) relations 
k , - S. Eliot ana Jean Verdenal and 
lllcl J t psychological cpnsequences, he 
y [”dera the question legalistic by 
the list under the rubric 
Autobiography and Libel". He closes 
3 section with . the strongest 
jjniDWdvereiqn to be found in the book. 
J ne reader of such 'speculation”, he 


around the 1950s, subjected modernist 
historical and psychological thought to 
a corrosive criticism from which it has 
never recovered. Frank Kermode’s 
demolition job on the “dissociation of 
sensibility", in Romantic Image, is a 
classic and still powerful example of 
one form of reaction against modernist 
theories. The almost universal embar- 
rassment felt over Lawrence's fantasies 
of male dominance is another. The 
critics of the younger generation who 
now react again in the modernists' 
favour are usually wise enough to avoid 
any effort at a direct rebuttal. (The 
incoherence of The Cantos, for 
example, is no longer seriously 
disputed outside the Poundian fan- 
magazines.) Instead they treat the 
modernist movement as an advanced 
postgraduate' seminar , in- philosophy 
with a special interest in epistemology 
and linguistics. And dissertatipns begin 
to appear with careful demonstrations 
that ideas like the "objective 
correlative", long regarded in some 
quarters as a figure of fun, make 
excellent philosophical sense. 


The philosophical approach does Bt 
lenst have the merit ot acknowledging 
what one of Davies's subject headings 
calls “The Critique of Modernism” - a 
category he divides into lists covering 
"The Limits of Modernism" and “The 
Marxist Critique of Modernism”. 
Thirty years ago a bibliography of 
modern literature would probably 
have ignored these dissenting voices, 
but in Davies's book the note of 
disaffection sounds from start to finish. 
The very first entry in the bibliography 
describes Edmund Wilson's Axels 
Castle as “suspicious of the withdrawal 
from life, the denial of reason, the 
reactionary rejection of belief in 
progress and in history" that char- 
acterized symbolism and persisted 
into the modern movement. And the 
bibliography as a whole displays few 
traces of the old confidence that used 
to see literary modernism as one of the 
stronger currents in a mighty torrent of 
renewal in society and the arts. The 
modernist impetus was - once - the 
force thpt would level unruly cities and 
rebuild them as gleaming towers, the 
force that would erase pictorial re- 
presentation and reveal the abstract 
patterns that lay beneath flawed par- 
ticularities, the force that would sil- 
ence the mere satisfaction of melody 
and give voice to the stringencies of the 
twelve-tone row, and the force that 
would transform a social disorder of 
conflict and striving into an eternal 
order of myth where primitive impulse 
would find political, form “d public 
■ hierarchy .woulrf'at last reflect private 
worth. . l 

Today that vision looks more like a 
waste land than anything It was in- 
tended lo replace. But the younger 


cva7d,y 5SM bSTS Binary c a , a lc g u=-K,,hl=cnKno, l( a 
modernism his assumptions are some- Becketiian coinage) for Nott, Helen 
what more polemical. His opening Reguerio for Regueiro. 
section is titled "Modernism and The index, cunningly devised to 
Romanticism", implicitly favouring achieve the greatest possible confusion 
the historical interpretations of later and the least possible convenience, is 
critics oveT those of the modernists divided into no less than ten alpha- 
themselves, who preferred to speak of betical listings - with separate subject 
their work as a rejection of the and author lists for each of the book’s 
Victorian and romantic past and as a five sections. The only conceivable 
revival of renaissance or archaic excuse for this is to protect a researcher 
modes. Davies may find less critical hunting for material on Yeats's views 
consensus, however, over another of on women (or whatever) from 
his subject headings, “The American cluttering his mind with Lawrence’s 
Origins of Modernism”, especially as views. But even this excuse has no 
the books and essays listed there donof merit. All the entries in the biblio- 
make quite the argument his rubric graph y have coded prefixes identifying 
implies. The section in which they appear, and 

Elsewhere, Davies’s organization no one will be dislracleaby DHL 18 if 
and comments are a model of tact and Je is determined to find ht S way to 
good sense. He calls attention to in- WBY 46. And because the subject 
telligent writing hidden behind ob- indexes include the names of some 
scure imprints or buried in catch-all writers who also figure in the author 
anthologies. He prefers to be generous indexes, tt is necessary to search 
in his assessments, but is not dazzled by through all ten lists in order to find 
big names. And he is careful to give every reference to. _say. Roben graves 
equal time to wildly contradictory °r * vor Wtniers-. Even then, one will 
opinions: for example, Northrop Fiye “oje references as the antho- 

iiiHirino Wvnrihami ewi* an “almost logies of criticism included in the 
solipsistic writer" while William H. bibliography ore indexed selectively 
Pritchard, a few entries later, praises and erratically, 
his “objectivity and insight". The selections and annotations are 
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might follow more easily the 
development of a critical discussion or 
idea”. But he generally neglects the 
first publication of important essays in 
periodicals and lists only their later 
appearance in book form. The history 
of some ideas is consequently mud- 
dled. Davies ignores, for example, 
the famous first publication of Joseph 


virtue of their inclusion in anthologies 
described by Davies in summary form. 
Inevitably, and through no fault of the 
compiler, every knowledgeable reader 
will note some further items that 
should have been in. Two that would 
have especially suited Davies's 
purposes are J . P. Stern's On Realism 
(l973), whose long paragraph on pages 


appearance. In R. W.. staijmurs o^Safl JimreFlTWef eiwy. End 
anthology Critiques ' and Essays : in j!®™ 1 which anaricred the 

Critlclstnln.1949. Instead he lists only Whai S modirE?. and 

its publication in a v'tha t Sne* the question had to be asked in 

published as late as W63. .the past tense, as early as 1942. 

opened a continuing debate. In modern K • 

criticism is thus made to seem a minor Lau-a h,J 


But while this strategy succeeds in 
making modernism more interesting to 
severe-minded graduate students. It 
risks making it less interesijng to 
everyone else. The new icon of Eliot- 
Bs-pniiosopiier may be more sturdy 
than the outworn figure of Eliot-as- 
sage, but neither is as convincing or 
Instructive as Eliot the Ironic, 
tormented pilgrim in quest of an 
elusive religious peace. Such a figure 
deserves criticism more subtle and 
concrete than -recent theoretical 
methods have been able to provide. 
Any criticism that hopes to answer the 
complexity and contradictions of mod- 
ernism must acknowledge the array of 
personal uniqueness that went into 


writers who choose to salvage its 
philosophical aspects from the pre- 
vailing wreckage do It more honour 
than those who prefer to recall the 
modernist vision through the lenses of 
nostalgic fantasy. Hugh Kenner s The 
Pound Era, the book that best ex- 
emplifies this approach, receives this 
deft annotation from Davies: 

The modernist writer set free the 
latent energies of language, creating 
the future by renewing the inherited 
modes of feeling and thought of paBt 
European civilisation. The study, 
however, is elegiac: the world the 
“men of 1914 ,? hoped to create is no 
longer possible. 

The truth is that it was never possible. 
But a nostalgic critic finds it more 
comforting to place the blame on the 
Great War or the banks or the 


and belated comment, from the floor. 
Davies also omits the various .chal- 
lenges to the essay and Frank’s replies. 
Harry Levin’s "What was Mod- 
ernism?’’ is first cited as appearing 
in a 1962 anthology edited by Stanley 
Burnshaw and then in one of Levin's 
books. But Lionel Trilling's “On the 
Teaching of Modem Literature", which 
appeared iii the same anthology (under 
a variant title), is cited only in its 
appearance in one of Trilling’s books. 
Both essays. In fact, had first appeared 
In quarterlies a few years earner still. 
Irving Howe’s invaluable essay on 
“The Culture of Modernism” is cited 
from a book by Howe published in 
1971. Howe's 1967 anthology, The idea 
of the Modern , for whicn the essay 


British Poets, 1880-1914, edited by 1 
Donald E. Stanford (486pp, Detroit: 
Gale. $76. 0 8103 1700 1), Is Volume 
19 of the Dictionary of' Literary 
Biography. For each of forty-three 
poets writing during the period - from 
Lgscclles Abercrombie to Yeats - it 
supplies a list of their major works, an 
essay by an academic specialist on the 
life, critical reception and subsequent 
evaluation of the poetry, With por- 
traits and other illustrations, select 
bibliographies of biographical and 
critical books and articles and, for 
many, notes oii . . the location of 
manuscripts. The volufoe closes with a 
cumulative index lo all writers covered 
in the Dictionary of Literary Biography 
Volumes 1-19. • , 


August Books frpm Yale 

Shadows in the Grass 

Britain injthe Southern Sudan ,' 1918-1956 • • 

‘Robert tycoltfns ■ 

Gn^ of (ho' forqn°st scholars of the Sudan portrays, the ✓. 

■paitytforiai. years qf British imperial rule in the area by 
..‘tacriblug’ in liyejy' detail the efforts of the colonial 
•; 8°vetiim*nt 'to develop ihe foundations . of a modern, ;; 
; »«% 1; .£30 > Qq 

^?^;pftheFour MajorPlays ; ■. 

'5™ardpeace .. • " ■ 

' ^^ looks^atiithe piays.m; the context of the Russian . , 
fahdiiion- extending r babk to the eighteenth :. v . 
tyry ; ; he ' an alVseS: the many literary echoes, m ••• 


V, lc prays : to tne political ana swiw — 
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OHglh hnd Odeinhiity lii Renaissance 


imtoWht - J. ■ .■ - 

gu^tsti^ tab:cl a ^iCBi;biblical, and patristic tfgd.it ions ^ , 


tbat-surround the idea of the universal squrce. a favourite ' 
theme of Renaissance llteratur?. ^8.00 ' ,f v uc- 
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In Three Books .’ •/ • 
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Drawing the line in Korea 


Hugh Brogan 


Robert J. Donovan 

Tumultuous Years: The Presidency 
of Harry S. Truman 1949-1953 

444p. Norton. £13.95. 

0 393 01619 6 


dy 

Truman's presidency (the First volume 
appeared six years ago) is welcome on 
several counts. It is plainly and lucidly 
written, thoroughly researched, ana 


intelligently organized. It exploits the 
abundant m 


materials in the presidential 
library at Independence. Missouri, 
which have become available since 
Truman’s death iust over ten years 
ago. It is neither cantankerously 

E rrsona! nor tediously bland: Mr 
onovan has a precise point of view, 
but never obtrudes it. The book is a 
solid contribution to the historio- 
graphy of a much-debated administra- 
tion, about which opinion has fluc- 
tuated widely ever since Truman so 
suddenly came to power on the death 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 


The second term began in joy. with 
the unexpected defeat of Thomas 



Dewey, and ended in something all too 
like disgrace and failure. Donovan is 
particularly good on the petty corrup- 
tion in Truman's Washington . showing 
to what extent it was caused by the 
headlong expansion of the federal 
government nnd its enormous ex- 
penditures during the New Deal, 
Second World War and Cold War, and 
to what extent by Truman's excessive 
reliance on his cronies from Missouri. 
They let him down. Cronies so often 
do. Harding had his Ohio Gang. Curler 
his Burt Lance. Never give a job to a 
man you play poker with. 


acquiesce in the communist invasion 
would have put both Japan nnd 
Western Europe at risk, and would so 
have undermined the credibility of the 
United States guarantee as to weaken 
its ability to meet that risk. Again und 
again, in the terrible days immediately 
following the invasion, speech makers, 
policymakers und journalists all used 
the phrase, “the line must be drawn 
here . Failure to have obeyed the call 
would have wrecked the Truman Ad- 
ministration and its policies, perhups 
even in the fashion which later befell 
the Nixon Administration. 

Blame for the war must therefore 
rest squarely on Kim II Sung and 
Stalin, for not only did they embark on 
a war of aggression, they failed to 
foresee the American reaction, which 
it was their business to predict accur- 
ately (they were just like General 
Galiieri). Nothing illustrates the 
weakness of totalitarian politics and 
the width of the Cold War gulf better 
than this failure: just as the weakness 
of American government was illus- 
trated both by the drive north across 
the 38th parallel after (he Inchon 
landings (Donovan is especially 
convincing on the factors which con- 
strained Truman to endorse the new 
aim of seeking to overthrow the 
Pyongyang .government) and the 
inability of the Chiefs of Staff to force 
MacArthur to keep his army together 
in the presence of the enemy. They- 
could not get him to take their well- 
founded fear of a Chinese attack 
seriously. The result was what Dean 
Acheson later called the worst defeat 
sustnined by a United States army 
since the First Manassas. Fora moment 
nil seemed to be lost: ‘MacArthur 
panicked. The strength of the United 
States was shown in - its speedy 
recovery, and in Truman's eventual 
reassertion of civilian control by 
dismissing the headstrong general. It 
was perhaps the greatest moment of his 


career. After that Truman could 
rightly boast that he hud drawn the line 
us required, and yet made sure that 
limited war would not become general. 
He was denied only the satisfaction of 
making pence, which largely explains 
why his party lost the l*)5j election. To 
thnt extent the North Koreans were 
revenged on him. 

Other chapters, other thoughts. The 
account of the decisions to support the 
French in Indochina nnd to manu- 
facture the hydrogen humb makes grim 
reading. The insidious commitment to 
resist communism in South-East Asia 
had none of the drama of the Korean 
affair, and from the beginning was 


enmeshed in fallacies. Donov.ut bungs 
lliis out vl'iv well, .is he does i he 
arguments for building the 1 1 -bomb. In 
both eases the policymakers refused in 
analyse Soviet purposes, preferring 
instead to dwell oil Soviet capabilities. 
In I95D, perhaps, there was not much 
distinction. Belief in an international 
communist conspiracy commanded 
from Moscow was more plausible than 
it has ever been since. Hut the tradition 
then launched has bail poisonous 
consequences. Not only did it commit 
the United Slides to a losing war in 
Vietnam withuui ever clearly defining 
what American interests were served 
or harmed by the struggle; not only has 


it been responsible for an m j 
which muv honnap nil ir i oi 


which may beggar us all if ^ 

blow „s up. and which swjKeS 




"Waler Tank", an oil paintim 


t painting 
Tsuflmoto's linages of America 
University of Washington Press 


by Ralston Crawford, c 1938: front Karen 
(248pp, with 91 illustrations, 24 in colour. 


paperback $ 19.95 . 0 295 95935 5). 


The end of Truman's presidency was 
iSi ' vL-J • ateq dimmed bv his inability to end the i • . i ' i 

Sticking: to the backroads 

Donovan's irentmenf is full and fair. w 

But here, if anywhere, a slight bias 
. shows, and distorts the picture. All 

historicnl writing is coloured more or 
less by the time in which it is produced. 

; ‘ It was inevitable that Donovan, be- 

nding work in the 1970s. should be 


Jim Crace 


William Least Heat Moon 

deeply" affected by the experience of Bine Highways: -A Journey into 
the Vietnamese War. Yet I think that America 
this .approach ! ~ ~ - 

cadin 


Moon . a resusci tuted Sioux ; he 
headlines himself as a "yankee half- 
breed"; lie nicknames his wife “the 
Cherokee” and christens his van 
“Ghost Dancing'' after Indian res- 
urrection rites; ne 


blue 

his persona 
klo at 


ml.lca'ding. For in«lt« fl “Donov.“ and Warbur »' £8.95. 


with pseudo-ct/mic images ("Straight 
as a chief s countenance, the road Tny 


lumbers his prose Oregon ; Dime Box , Texas ; Chi r Ti iwti j 


lays stress on the price Truman pBid for 
his failure to get a bipartisan motion of 


ahead.") U is true that Trogdon/Moon 
is a melting-pot American with 
forebears both Sioux and Lancastrian; 
but, whatever the ancestry, he himself 


***£• e r rly Williqm Least Heat Moon Is readily Is not an Indian - apple or otherwise - 
fSL P°I“ dismissive, • on several Insistent any more than he 6 a hi 


JJjJi ■ lllfe? -iJ' 1 ' 1 slron ®' Tfl e occasions in. his American travelogue. 

?PP[ ova . l J s Blue Htglnvays, of what is colled an 
one ■ of; the lessons taught by the -apple Indian" - that is a redskin with 

white innards; rm Uncle Tom-tom; 
t ... Whal should be mnde of Moon 
-* h - U d himself? The name is Indian. But the 



fifi?? -: ; 


John “ n few. well- hidden, clues In- a text 
waniMf' ,! ^SJP»hS S* rffB°l- he oth .erwise remarkable for its lack of 
m3 1 .! 1 G ,?I candour, i point, to. a pre-publication 
- - Moop who has, (he looks. demeanour 

■ iSnliSii™ anf d : p ™fcl n - * nd sensibility .of. a- white American.- 

fr °-r teaches, Literature-at a college in 
changing their minds either, -There is. Missouri; his politics are East Coast 
no reason to. suppose that a formal: 3diXtf& 
declaration of Congressional support oosMorfi OF a sdnset 
would have been much use to Truman. S tinting “by Zf Tad* from 

. .It is only useful to compare Korea C "™PU S . l , 0 credil card he ls as 
i , a&d • • VUtaam • .' because. American plain Bill Trogdon. 


any more tiffin lie is a pilgrim father. 

First impressions that Blue 
Highways is n bogus concoction, its 
Indian-ness at best a romantic 
affectation, at worst n marketing 
deceit, are consolidated by Moon's 
initial narrative manner (solemn and 
pontificating) and his fondness for airy 


deliberations. “BeWare thoughts that n count ry-lnno journey' via Ugly, 
edme. in the night", he advises in Ihe Slaughter, Piddle and Snoring. Tts focus 
book’s opening sentence. "They aren’t * s off-centre, yet Moon's portrait is of 
turned properly; they come in askew, on America which is intimate, good- 
free of sense and restriction, deriving humoured and resourceful in neglected 

frn'm thf* fflntf rAmnli » WAVS. 


frqm the most remote of sources. 
Beware thoughts that come, in the, 
in the bath; Would have 


ways. 


morning, or 


Compared to those previous On 

done just as well aqd imparted just as Tne Roaders (whom Norman Pod- 
littie. Thus far. Blue Highways is self- horetz ; dismissed , as “kndw-nothlng 

d... r.L. i • hnhpm nn«"l Mmn'i nmJiiUi. .t.. 


serving hokum. But once the journey is 


difficult to end: it isnisoiesponuifcn 

.. damugiagly complete nilS 
"f American mlcrnational n£ 
ih.it. for exumpic, (he 
vcntions m leninl AnkiJjS 
Reagan Administration conuntii 
.ire military ones. • 


Tnintan did not guca Ut> 
decisions he look In cu/ck kwo^a 
imiiieihate crises would sciyeisa 
baleful precedents for so loai 5 
would have been horrified if it £ 
Not only were his instincts m 
liberal and anti-militaristic, henl 
11 person uf strong common seat a 
had a taste for effective action'll 
i 11st i lutional immobility of prestjm 
Washington, another legacy o| 6 
Cold War and the arms race, «gj 
have seemed to him intokre 
frustrating. 


Yet even in his own day biL 
stitutinns were gaining ground. Owl 
the notable features of Dtaotel 


book is ibat for long stretcher cxiil 
sight of the President. That sa 


should be. A presidency li mwe 
the thoughts and deeds of one a 
even if he occupies the Oval Oflw 
times the individual Harry Tin 
seems wholly swallowed up is I 
President - a thing he was keenly an 
of himself. He was a strongman,!* 
was by no means wholly mastered 
American government, any rcordi 
his successors have been (whhi 


possible exception of Johnson in IM 
It is not the least of Mr Doom 


merits that he forces his renin 
assess the institution, as well aL 
inun; for the institution is still 
working notably less well then it 
thirty yeurs ago; and some cf 
origins of its present malaise oh 
traced hack to the painty days of H» 
S. Truman. 




s to lead him there or (11 
, preferences of Scratch 

Anl ~ - 

and Difficult, Tennessee, ure within 
striking distance, ns arc Looking Glass. 


Alabama; and Why, Arizona. Moon 
drives Into town, breakfasts tit 11 diner 
(tip: the more calendars on the whII, 
the better the food), engages a waitress 
or 11 punip attendant or a storekeeper 
in conversation, moves on. Only when 
the derivation uf the place name is 
tricky to discover does Moon - obses- 
sed with etymology - commandeer the 
conversation. Otherwise he is Ihe most 
discreet of truvellero, attentive anil 
observant, as America Is uncircled and 
postbellum brick gives way to tlmbcr- 
eladding and adobe and clapboard. It is 
as if England were to be experienced on 


equaling change with ruin- Burij> 
hus u sharp eye for the parao® 
American modernity which, w 
contemptuous of up-country 
can experience “an 
frisson" on cucountcringana^J 
late IKWs. in New Mexico. Henj 
irony of lancJ-claim 


the irony ui lanu-v^... 
between Ilopl Indians and («niw| 
"Those who settled n™ " 


"llioso who seuwu u»* 1 
judgement from thoso wlwftw^ 
through laws of those who®j 
last". And he marvels, froroww^ 
wheel or his oustcrcly cquippw^ 
Dancing"., at the American 

for inking to the ‘‘red highway 

many possessions as 
curry, cooker nnd frc«®{ fifi 

..l.i.L kifUni. nr ImdlL 


cookof nnu iiyw - 

vision set, “that 
nwuy from it all while 


bohemians") Moon's ernditioh is alar- 

ranging and cap- 

grets his academic's 
nation ~ his sources 
Proudhon and Gertrude 
Carrd and Helen 



Most Imprcssivo Is Moon^jJ 
imaginatively rcconslruc^^^ 
muehook and cassette 
nrcanc collocutlons .of <J 
cans with time on tWrJ 
is the black '‘preject .& 
Alabama (‘‘We WjftS 
brothers they can do.mo«J 
hang eool like 

citizen of Dime Box, » ngja 


VUICVM , 

where the express no. 
("Can’t live off a JP 01 j., 
unless you can, eat 
Carolina storekee^M^Sj/ 


Whfsilefl^S# 

sas^e^sfea 


Moon is at his ‘ 
Mse-«mong.ytad»-%, 
among Indians In .“SU the* 
men who don it welcjy ^ 
strangers 1 and -gt-jMfj-j 
plate?. He is 
journey’s end, in 
East Coast, where 


. east Loasi. . 0 p|}.n 

; stayed on the ™ad t P 


little spree sounds ^ 
back [hornel-. cort^^W 
nonsense Anwj JjSseBji 
and/ Boss-of-tlierPlain 5 ^^^ 
hearing Ihe Outline 


Don’t hqve to 
: he replies, 

. morphosis f rom Trog° ^ ^ 
(he ' author. 


IUU1UI, J.W.-IV- , u 
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When world-views collide 


Roy Porter 

A. Hallam 

Great Geological Controversies 
182dd. Oxford University Press. £15 

paperback. £7.95) 

ff 19 854431 6 

Otologists generally picture their 
science's ancestry as a sequence of epic 
jousts. Heroic champions slug it out - 
Hutton demolishing Kirwan, Lyell 
taking on all-comers - and the 
discipline's great “Isms" have their 
titanic encounters. Neptunism is ko’ed 
by Volcanism, Caiastrophistn by 
Uniformitarianism. In the ringside 
anecdotes commonly found in prefaces 
- at third or fourth-hand - to geology 
textbooks, the criteria of melodrama 
and cautionary tale take precedence 
over Rankean detachment: the 

dragons of Dogmatism, Theory, 
Speculation and Scripturalism are 
reassuringly slain time and again by the 
knights or Fieldwork, Facts, and love 
of Truth and Science. Over the past 
generation, historians of science have 
Ubeen struggling to erode this 
• knockabout folklore (hagiography 
'should not masquerade as history); but 
//In geology everything moves slowly. 

.;! We should therefore be doubly 
^'.grateful for those eminent geologists 
. such as Anthony Hallam who, tired of 
. -the stagey clichds, are prepared to 
. scrutinize geology's origins afresh, and 
: /urge revisonism on their colleagues. In 
hh earlier A Revolution in the Earth 
. -Sciences, Professor Hallam boldly 
i - interpreted the long-delayed triumph 
’ of Continental Drift in terms of Kuhn’s 


centuries. Great Geological 
Controversies keeps in the favourite 
contests which dominate thehistories- 
from Volcanism versus Neptunism up 
to the victory of plate tectonics, not 
forgetting the Umformitarian debate 
and the battles over glaciation and the 
Earth's antiquity in the age of Darwin. 

But Hallam will have no truck with, 
the phoney duels between Truth and 
Error, Radicals and Reactionaries, 
Genesis and Geology. Remove the 
spectacles of hindsight, and we see that 
facts, method, and insight lay on both 
sides; the monopoly of no one savant 
or school, truth prevailed only 
gradually , emerging dialectically out of 
controversy. At last, here is a history 
for geologists which doesn't caricature 
Werner as an obscurantist Germanic 
dogmatist, but appreciates his 
pioneering lithological classifications. 
Here Dieuvialism is not jeered at 
as the lackey of Deluge-obsessed 
Scripturalists, but viewed as an 
intelligent reading of geomorph- 


overt iconoclasm, and saves his rather dogmatic "steady statism" was 
philosophizing to the end. His tale licked into shape, becoming the 
opens ostensibly as strong, uncluttered flexible “actualist" working tool 
narrative; only, disconcertingly, underpinning modem methodology, 
characters don t stick to their and incorporating aper^us of tne 
stereotyped roles as Young Turks and opposing camp, such as the 
old fogeys. Lyell and Darwin appear as progressiveness of the palaeont- 
heroes; but they also turn up digjpng in ological record . 

“S reSS ’' h L r' i! t ^ fact, transcending Kuhn, Hallam 
res,st, ng evolution and glacial has now become a convert to Lakatos's 

Sp&LS philosophy of science. Lakatos argued 


their heels against “progress" - Lyell is 
seen resisting evolution, and glacial 
theory too (as is Darwin); ana great 
modern scientists like George Gaylord 
Simpson and Sir Harold Jeffreys are 


that science advanced not by coups but 
through protracted campaigns waged 


caught in the act dogmatizing against 

Contintental Dnft. Ha lam s point is when tested in the crucible of Nature 
that science is greater than the under scientific crossfire, certain 


switches". His new book, though perky 
.and drawing on familiar material, is 
' even more ambitious, examining the 
dynamics of geology over two 


shown not as undercover miracle- 
. mongering, but os a plausible 
hypothesis about the role of force and 
the tempo of change in Earth history 
(as Wheweli insisted, to privilege time 
at.the expense of power is but another 
mode of idolatry). Here Lyell’s denial 
of the progression of the fossil record 
can be seen for what it became - a 
last-ditch piece of ad hoc-try; and we 
grasp that those who confuted Lyell 
and Darwin on the age of the Earth 
indeed had something to complain 
about - Darwin was so prodigal with 
time that he wanted 300 million years 
since the formation of the Weald. 
None of this demythologizing will be 
news to historians of science , but many 
geologists will initially encounter it as 
heresy; if they are converted, this book 
will have performed trojan service. 

. Hallam’s subversiveness may be all 
the more effective because he avoids 


that science is greater than the 
scientists. Controversy is how the 
cunning of history transforms the 
partial views of individuals into 
objective science. 

In his earlier book, Hallam 
preferred Kuhn to Popper (he still 
does), partly because K/uhn bases his 
arguments on what scientists actually 
do. Popper merely on what they should 
do, but chiefly because Kuhn's idea of 
a sudden and total switch captured the 
bouleversenmit of the change from 
ftxlst to. mobillst views of the 
continents. In 1960 the mobilist was a 
crank; within a decade he wore the 
crown of orthodoxy. 

On plate tectonics, Hallam is still 
quite Kuhnian. But he proffers a 
different conceptual map to help us 
thread our way through earlier 
controversies, since for these Kuhn 
seems too cataclysmic. Take the 


under scientific crossfire, certain 
research programmes degenerate, 
others prove powerful and progressive. 
Lakatos (argues Hallam) unites the 
insights of Popper (research is critical 
ana progresses) with Kuhn's (all 
knowledge is theory-bound), while 
reflecting the geologist's intuition that 
scientific truth is indeed the daughter 
of time. 

For Hallam is not a radical relativist. 
Stand up close to them, and the 


and defence, incorporating hierarchies 
of rationalizations and strategies for 
self-preservation. Hence the “time- 
scale" of geological controversy is not 
the joust or the putsch, but the war of 
attrition. 

Whatever one's judgment on 
Lakatos’s metahistory, ft certainly 
explains more than the old “giants of 
geology" pantomime. Critics have, 
however, complained that his proleptic 
concern with the staying-power of 
theories and their hard-core rational 
coherence led him to underplay the 
day-to-day open-endedness 01 science 
in action. Here also lies Hallam's 


Achilles' heel. From a lofty vantage- 
point he expounds rival theories rather 
like static strata of argument. But we 
also need a counteriaa lancing fluid 
dynamics of dissolving certainties and 
opening horizons, we need to see 
controversy in the clinches, the blow- 
by-blow improvisatory process of the 
shaping of scientific knowledge out of 


the fragments of former 
worlds. In Hallam's 


controversies may seem all sound and- reconstructions' 


ge out of 
liscursive 
“rational 


fury, signifying nothing. Stand back, 
and a progressive logic is revealed. 
Had not Plutonism triumphed, there 
would have been no physics for 
Uniformitarianism; in tum, uniform- 


doctrines 


Jniform- 


misses the turbulent dialogue of 
confrontation, challenge and response, 
changes of mind, a vision of the 
psycnosociology of the structure of 
controversy, why were Wemcr and 
Jameson diehards who never gave 


itarianism's victory opened the door to Jameson diehards who never gave 
our understanding of the vast antiquity ground? What made Von Buch silently 
of the Earth; ana so forth (perhaps, convert and Sedgwick publicly Tccant? 
however, Hallam's confidence in Why did Lyell agonize in private, 
cumulative progress tempts fate; ha vine retractions wruna bam him. 


controversies, since for these Kuhn however, Hallam s confidence in why did Lyell agonize in private, 
seems too cataclysmic. Take the cumulative progress tempts fate; having retractions wrung from him, 
Uniformitarian / Catastrophic debate, future revisions to our estimates of the droo by drop? What parts were played 

T/..L. L! M J .1 r ...111. ».1l. ... , r . 4 


Kuhn himself averred that Lyell’s 
Uniformitarian Principles of Geology 
(1830) transformed geology at a 
stroke, indeed making it scientific for 
the first time. But, building on C. 
Hooykaas and Martin Rudwick, 
Hallam argues that this oversimplifies 
and telescopes the record. 
Uniformitarianism triumphed, but It 
triumphed neither instantly nor 
completely. During a decade of 
negotiation and modification, Lyell's 


age of the Earth, he tells us, are likely 
to be "insignificant''. What might he 
have written in this vein twenty-five 
years back about the permanency of 
the continents?). Yet. in sniffing 
progress Hallam is not celebrating the 
positivist accumulation of facts, but 
appreciating the resilience of theory. 
Through Lakntos he recognizes that 
theories don't stand or fall on the basis 
of a single falsifiability test, for they are 
extraordinarily wily engines of attack 


by pride, metaphysics, careerism? 
Hallam credits the role of advocacy, 
yet the "controversialist'* - his 
interests, intentions and investments - 
gets too little critical attention. 

For all that, this assured and 
vigorous book is most welcome. We 
arc lucky to have geologists like 
Professor Hallam who do not toy with 
history merely as an after-dinner 
diversion. 


Disturbances in the crust 


3 Hugh Torrens 

[Mott T. Greene 

Geology In the Nineteenth Century: 
Changing Views of a Changing 
World 

324pp. Cornell University Press. 

0M14 1467 9 • 

■ The history of Geology has up till 
‘ jwently had few practitioners. Mott T. 
i.ureorte’s most welcome book Is 
' Mother indication that it is being 
up, a* It should be, for geology 
iww its historical development are 
subjects. As John 
/Woodward wrote in 1728, “Metalls and 
‘Minerals are ... of that high Value 
‘ei'j 8t M**y merit ... our uqnost 
study and Attention. A great Share of 
jSp* , We8 ' th end Strength, our 
w ett an< * Security both at Home 
^“Abroad depend very much upon 
;;S»" 1 Two hundred and fifty years 
/ ! j 1 ® situation is much the same; the 

energy and the funous 
, hon of the earth’s dwindling 
'nsoorcea depend first, on the 
£ # °mty of geologists to locate them. /■ 

of Professor Greene's book 
^». UW ?a h ! gh hbpes that it Will analyse 
Srfe *he' whole fealra of 
^r4i': th ? nineteenth century. 
r'fetSfM rtt * e ^ misleading. The book 
P f branch of geology 


. U1 ' w h*cn tne eartn’s orustis 
continent or. ocean, bedded . 
dlrikW^t.'* dilltar hed by 'faults' or 
;SS2£ d; - b ?. It .relates to. the 
^SfwoFrobkspnjy, an d t0 ca |> this 
misleading as to’ restrict : : 
bf a \ city - to its . 

of the -. 

SSrig rtaterials of which it Is 
'brUidfe? -yV 8 ®*' ^ they, were derived* 

: of lhe ' 

te recognized 
W welcomedas an ; 
fl ri^eJopmentpL 


which. Involving the drift of 
continents, is such a major force In all 
geological syntheses today - he has 
assembled an impressive collection of 
original French, German and English 
sources and analysed them well. The 
theory of continental drift, used to 
explain and chronicle the past 
distribution of continents and oceans, 
has too often been assumed to have 
arisen as the sudden , separate 
inspiration of Use American, Frank B. 
Taylor, and the German, Alfred 
Wegener, in the years 1908-12. This 
book reveals, certainly for the first 
time, to what extent these two were in a 
direct line of descent from previous 
geologists, though whether Wegener 
was as independent of Taylor as 
Wegener himself claimed, and Greene 
here upholds, will need further 
investigation. A recently discovered 
letter, written in 1931 and published in 
198 1 , has Taylor claiming that his work 
had been a direct influence on 
Wegener, and that the latter got his 
first ideas on continental drift from 
him. 

• The first of the tectonic theories that 
Greene documents so well Is; that of the 

and contracting earth had suffered n 
the process a series of paroxysm* fo 
which mountain-chains were created, 
resulting in floral and faunal 
extinctions, was in great contrast to the 
more steady-state view- of the earth 
being advanced by Charles Lyell at the 
. same time, Greene does weti to point 
out that these -rival, theories both, had 
- their followers, since English-speaking 
(and reading) geologists Juw* for loo 
long been persuaded^ that Lyell s Was 
the only seribus theory pn offer ar tne 
■ ' time. The fact that Beaumonl s theory 

i, has recently been called- (Irr a 1 1980 




as being mainly termed by hdrlzontal 
movements of portions of the earth's 
crust. This is here rightly hailed by 


Greene as the first great synthesis of 
modern geology, le, of tectonics. It led 
to the development of the “nappe 
theory" of the Alps, and later tne 
Scottish Highlands, which, as the word 
nappe suggests, Invokes the complex • 
way in which a table-cloth distorts on a 
highly polished table when pushed 
from one side: It develops folds and 
double-folds which then collapse into 
stacks on top of each other if the 
pressure is continued. This analogy 
was effectively used to explain how 
Alpine mountains could have arisen. 

The third of Greene’s hypotheses is 
that of the American, Thomas C. 
Chamberlin, who, on more theoretical 
lines, harmonized a new version of a 
contracting earth with an original 
isostatic hypothesis. Again, Greene 
explains very well what was at issue and 
how the hypothesis grew. 

To offset this command of his 
subject, however, there: . ore 
disappointments. Greene is a historian 
by training, but despite thls advantage 

time w^f the essence for bolfi. He 
seems to regard the • structural 
syntheses he explores so well as "the 
ultimate aim of geology”, but the 


1 Neither . does Greene discuss 
sufficiently, how crude] the dating of 
those rocks, which comprised the 
mountain-chains was tp .their eventual 
explanation. He calls "problems in 
stratigraphy, petrology and palae- 
ontology more limited^ than (hose Of 
structural' geology but in truth the 
latter cannot be solved, without the 
former, as hi himself hints. The need 
for the development of such skills was 
one of the chief factors in the late 
development of geotectonics. 

The book is well-produced and well- 
written. There are, however, a number 
of errors in personal names and titles, 
and the index could have been 
improved. The bibliography runs to 
fifteen pages but it is a surprise to find 
nothing cited in It more recent than 


1976/ Thi^ lira e-Jag', together with the 
misleading title, aresurefy bqfh [due to 
(hO book's origin as an unpublished 
thesis presented in. '1978 with the 
absolutely appropriate title of “Major 
developments in Geptectonic Theory 
between 1800 and 19J2".- , 

In, The-. Tttree Peaks of . Yorkshire 
(208pp. Wildwood House.' £9.95. 0 


70451)486 3) Harry Rde, who has lived 
foi* twenty years on the slppes ,qf 
-Ingleborough, has ranveiied his. 
• ‘ pe ; ambulatory conversation ' pi pees 
into a book, attaching my bits or local 
knowledge and gossip to a series bf 
good walks". Caroline Forbes 
contributes many black and while 
Dhotoaraphs of the area. There are 


hypothesis based: on incomplete, ano 

affewss*#* 

subject. 

' The second global hypotM 5 if ™ 
of the Austrian, Edward Suess (JfBl 
1914), who explained moupt^Ji-chains 


uilJiucuw o .. , ... 

ultimate aim of geology ]s surely the 

study of the stnicture.'composltion and 
history of the earth, Documentation qf 
the successive changes that baVp taken 
place is at least as important M we 
consideration of bow those chants 
Have been effected, and, the .crucial 
element here Is time both rejative and 
absolute. Gteene hardly considers the 
geological time-scales which were. 
Sought likely in ti)e period .hf- ij 
writing about,- It seems difficult to 
karate the "catastrophlsts” from the 
“unifonnitarians" for graduahslp) es 
Greene : does, without some , .stwh 
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Enlightenment, 
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of the origin of his local rqdcs. a 
cataslrophist, because hearg^ for 
essentially gradual rates Of deposition 
p( sedimepts, at 900(eet ( per mphti]? . 
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The Vatican 

audits 

Treasures 

A pictorial 
history and guide 


Maurizio Fagiolo 
dsll'Arco (editor) 

This sumptuously illustrated book 
provides a re-examination of the 
artistic history of the Vatican. 

‘. . . an indispensable book for every 
visitor to the Vatican.’ Stpmlnrd 

'As a pictorial history it is almost 
perfect.' 

liAKuj.i) ai 'ton, S/m /ott Ji- 
ll lust rated with over 400 
photographs, including 160 popes 
in full colour 

0370 30974 x £20.00 


The Africans 

Encounters from 
the Sudan to the 
Cape 


David Lamb 

The poetry and frustrations of 
modern Africa, the great potential 
and the grim, present realities are 
admirably conveyed in The 
African h. One of Mr Lamb's 
contributions is his perception that 
the hope of progress For the 
continent as o whole may depend 
on the contribution of South Africa 
-a South Africa freed of racism.' 

ANtllONV LKWIS 

' . . M * Writing is compelling and . . 
his ana lysis often penetrating. Its 
breadth of coverage, integrity, and 
felicity of language is.in the 
honourable trad ition of Joh n 
Gunther.' West Africa 

037030968 5 £12.60 
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Stephen Benatar 
When I Its? 
Otherwise 


sameUraesexbltingflhd finally^ sad.. 

atpry . A keen sens# of irony and . 
genuine feeli ng for his characters * 

. ’ OllitlH'hii’IIKK liAVVl'HKK. 

-- Literary Review 

V. . quirkily Vnteriainlng ..j /ones 
Hist reaction fan finishing tne nbVe 1 
i? ‘'Gbddness, how sad! " One's 
second is "Goodness, how ftinhy!'" 
KHANI'IHKI NO. Spectator 

03703^310: £7.96 , 
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reminded me^tfie teailj* White 


commentary 


A school and its students 


David Walker 

Master Class: Robert Scott Lauder 
and his Pupils 

National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh 

Master Class is an impressive assembly 
of 140 works by Robert Scott Lauder 
and eleven artists who studied under 
him at the Trustees' Academy in 
Edinburgh between 1852 and 1861. 
Though technically employed to teach 
the antigue, Lauder's inspiring 
teaching of colour and the handling of 
paint, and in the life class, made the 
Scott Lauder Group, as his students 
have come to be called, the first 
genuine Scottish school of painting. 
Their concern for point quality has 
remained characteristic of Scottish 
artists to our own time, even though 
only a handful of the pictures to be seen 
at the adjoining Academy will stand 
comparison with those of their 
forbears. 

In John Pettie and W. Q. Orchard- 
son. Lauder's abandoned dreams of 
success at the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don were fully realized, and John 
I McWhirter and Peter Graham 
achieved a similar but less solid success 
1 in landscape;and north of the borderat 
least William McTacgart has been 



generally acknowledged as the greatest 
painter Scotland has ever produced. 
But their fellow students, like Lauder 
himself, are well known only to those 
who have Observed the Scottish collec- 
tions and the Edinburgh exhibitions of 
The Fine Art Society over a long 
period, end access to them has become 
even more severely limited since the 
Orchar Gallery at Dundee which en- 
shrined so much of their best work was 


Robert Scott Lauder's portrait of his younger brother Henry, painted in 1827, 
from the exhibition reviewed here. 


become no more than incidents. While 
McTaggart's development to his own 
personal untheorized forms of impress- 
ionism and expressionism, from life- 


perhaps than they did at the Orchar 
Collection, Orchar having bought the 
latter's drawing-room pictures almost 
exclusively. The introduction of the 


uauenes oi acouana. jtj.ya. u ^av haw* HpIdpH «.r him hi. u uivuaiuaun s sup- 

49 8). generously funded by Scottish he himsdf l?olripT f hr illl? re , me! y eiegam draughtsmanship, pns- 
and Newcastle Breweries, is timely. w, wfistK co ' our ‘he greater mastery of 

She tells us what is known of Lauder's him The ouestiniwYf OI ! ‘heatre which caused him to be 
life and teaching and has done well to McTaoBartfirstsaw the adt T re 5 n F L rance fl8 wel1 M al home, 

assemble twenty-eight of his rather ' i n igaS or 1902 h reahv o?™ hil ? f he s , uhtler ar ‘ isl > Pettie’s 
scarce paintings, even if the .giant siemificance ^ ^ ^ limited painting being altogether more direct 
“Christ Teacheth Humility" which . „ mboth incident and colour. The work 

announces' the exhibition Is the only ,‘‘7 . a ? d Orchardson make a of their fellow Royal Academicians, 
exhibitable survivorof his large subject n °tably. instructive contrast, more so MacWhirtef and Peter Graham, con- 
picturcsithe o there having succumbed ' • 

iLtfiSlWK Mastering the Master 

ii.it icvi'i on l). a.... a — * 


pictures ! the others having sbccumhed . 
to his use of bitumen. The rich and 
luminous colour he derived from his 
Italian sojourn of 1833-38, his mastery 
of rendering material and surfaces and — — — 
of painting in deep shadow are still well (J nr nl H 
seen irt tne subject pictures he took Ufll U1U 
from Sir Walter Scott and in the ’- " ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - 
majestic “David Roberts in Eastern Sean Mathias 
Dress’*. His more soberly dad _ 
portraits, like the ebullient “Professor. Cowardice 
John Wilson" and the tense and Ambassadi 
introspective “David Scott" make the — 


Harold Hobson 


Ambassadors Theatre 



commentary 


uins no surprises, but the,w 
pimson of the less well-knoiS 

which tills exhibition affordThte . 

[“ ■««* us. Even ifhbfSS 
. ve l«« ™pn« from hisotH r. 
interest in ‘te purely artisticS 
of light and the vibration c3 fl 

colour, George Paul ChalmersZ 
seen to hiivc been the equal offer.; 
gurt in pointing children, and orti 
might even have taught him** ; 
thing: his nervous and irapiessoaii 
temperament is made hauntE 
for us in a small self-portrait foL 
Hcrdman. perhaps in part tromca* 
selection, emerges a far Goer nfr 
than the standard historic wooU^ ' 
11s to suppose, as in a lesserdeptete 
Tom Graham: and the gwmi 
accepted superiority of John Be 
whose "Love’s Young Dream” i 
perhaps the single disappoint™ i 
turc, over his brother Alexandria# 
at all bomc out. 

Master Class is an exhibition t 
British rather than purely Sara 
interest and it is unfortunate that ii 
travel line no further than Abate 
Comprehensively illustrated tty 
the catalogue is, it is nosubstiwi 
the exhibition. Its colour plain It 
both the depth and the luminoaiji 
the originals, and in a few as 
notably in the all-important MfTijp 
The wave, the colour is quite sfe 
wrong. The opportunity to see C 
originals should not be missed foiiif 
be long enough before we see (a 
□gain: whether it is right that so c* 
ot them should disappear bad te 
storage is a serious question. 

Other exhibitions taking place i 
Edinburgh during the Festival Md 
Vienna 1900 at trie National Mm 
of Antiquities of Scotland (id 
September 25), which will be revind 
in a forthcoming issue of the IWgk 
and an exhibition of Mouton Roths# '■ 
wine labels (by Cocteau, Braque, W 
Mird, Picasso and Ciigalf, tty 
others) at the Royal Scottish Acaaj 
(until September 10). Early wffly 
the Viennese painter Friedssw 
Hundertwasser is on show at the tj 
Art Centre until September 17a 
there are exhibitions or Scroa 
Expressionism at 369 Gallery 
Scottish Art Now at the Frtiitnatf 
Gallery until September 10. 


Straightening out the cycle 


marked enrd. Clearly what we have 
before us Is the brilliant Ian McKellen, 
not Noel Cownrd, But at that moment 
we know no more thdn that. Is' 
McKellen Imitating Coward rather 
badly, yet nevertheless doing it ns well 
as he can? 

He is in fact Imitating someone who 


sitters no less vividly real. We can see, Sean 1 Mathias’s Cowardice, is th£ j s Wmself imitating Coward, someone 
as never before In his gpneiaHon. wJiy strangest of strange plays, and quick of impersonating him so absorbcdly that 
his students held Lauder s memory so apprehension is he or she who instantly at times he thinks he ft Coward: 
*? ear ‘ ' • *■; i grasps what it is all about; or indeed CovVan j no ‘ merely as man and 

Dr Errington provides no more than ever grasps it at all; or having grasped ® n l er tamer but Coward as dramatist, 
brief blographicql sketches of the class , is sure.thaf hq has got it the right end , ~, ut a dramatist gone sour . There ■ is 
Itself, but her Catalogue notes are full up- What is certain, I think, is that Gertie, too (Janet Suzman), and there 
of the most perceptive observation, Cowardice is' more than a fashionable n_, muc " l a , 0 - , performances of 
sometimes touching upon points transposition of the glittering Private Lives, with the. Coward- 
missed by previous writers. The visitor sophisticated, into the world of slums P MSess ®p Boy upbraiding her (who, of 
- Qyy^valu^iudftExveats gnd.tfie unemployed, despite the course, is no more Gertie Lawrence 


thb' 'fnfluence pf>fill^s opTlfe class/ 'Camberwell Giieri! ![It haSv i»m- aboU ^ P^ lc d ®E|th. ' . 
throu^ thejShdwing of hla ^Ophelia” /plications thatgo alot friither than that '' V. . 

and rjlltnd Girl^ at tfie' Sottish sort of thing./. .With the devilish ambiguity 

Ac^deihy ;ih i853 and ,1858/arjd which ' vWhen ^Sir KJ?.- ® p S ar ® nri y ? 


of which 


after all, was never a Roundhead-^ 
Bo that ns it may, nt this W® “J 
comes an Interlude in wnto^ 
marked card is well arid imtyFg 
imd the nhdience loams sonwji 
about tlwrclationshtoofWra 
which nstonislies it. The 
room of Sir, who has 
with the Arts Council, m 
seriously, graciously docs 
the 'state of the thoalre, 
no longer appears in ^ 
chosen television . instc“v /S: 
Davenport plays Sir, {wnon) _ 
have met in real life even 
have myself) with immen^ 

Hereabout Ihon gjgi 
mist. One fancies that 
have started with th « 
were the real relaHOM^Jf^ 
Coward and Gertie La' 
spiritual, not factual, 1 . 
would have happenw iv, ^ 
neither had ever entered \W- # 

life? Mathias does* 

answer, but he dorijjjj 

One of them is that, m* 

a.theotrical legend.it » 
better for both of tm 

gSMS 

Sthir fhra 

the marked card What t 
ruined ndi<Mhffe 

playingheseriouspw 

was .well .qualified. * 

she literally smotherec 


Patrick Carnegy 

Richard Wagner 
D er Ring des Nlbelungen 
Festspielhaus, Bayreuth 

The German critics of Bayreuth's new 
. Ring have got it wrong. They have 
accused Sir Peter Hall of lacking any 
kind of concept- But the point is that he 
• does have aconcept, though one which 
• is too naive to count as such with these 
v critics, and is too imperfectly realized 
10 chalk up much of a success for itself. 

As a production, that is, for this Ring 

' commemorating the centenary ofWag- 
jiers death does have its ^strengths, and 
not inconsiderable ones, most notably 
Hlldegard Behrens's Brflnnhilde, and 
'. sir Georg Solti’s conducting. To be on 
-course to a great musical performance 
Is already to be half way there, and 
rather further. But chop and change 
.theory as he might, there is an in- 
escapable sense in which Wagner's score 
of the Ring ismusic for the sake of drama. 
Even the most distinguished conductor 
. cannot hope to succeed unaided. It is 
; unfortunate that in seeking a staring 
: which would not "get in the way" of the 
music, Bayreuth has found one which 
certainly doesn't help it. It is equally 
Itme that in hoping to mount Wagner s 
■ Ring rather than Karl Marx’s (as they 
have been saying, though Patrice 
f'CWreau’s wasn't that), Bayreuth has 
>riayed straight into the hands of the 
i; Fafner Bruderschaft pamphleteers 

S call themselves the Aktionskreis 
as Werk Richard Wagners) who 
i have made capital out of a supposedly 
; apolitical Interpretation. 

L’.' Once the spectre oF Hitler’a 
' appropriation of Wagner's work for an 
[e -U nholy alliance of Macht and Kultur 
f had been exorcized by his grandson 
■ Wieiand (anej t^at took time enough), 
Leeway lay open for an entirely, new-. 
Wierstanalng of the mythological 
flayers of the Ring. For a while that 
approach, which deeply offended the 
wwalists, seemed so hypnotic as to 
rule out any other. Then in 1976 a 
.31-year-old French theatre director, 
ac sole previous operatic 
' productions <\were The Tales of 
.Hoffmann and II Turco In Italia , 
ideated a furore at Bayreuth by 
[■flamming the Rhine, caging the 
CWPodblrd, putting Fafiler in a garage, 
up Steam-engines in the woods, 
jjw.havuig Siegfried end up In a dinner 
jacket: the general effect of whiqh was 
fl Q . fjave staged Shaw’s Fabian account 


narrative story of the Ring, and that 
this is complex and contracfictoni. . . . 
Consequently. I have been as faithful 
as possible to Richard Wagner's stage 
directions which are very specific. 
When the text calls for the 
Rjiinemaidens to swim in water, I want 
the audience to believe they are 
swimming in water. . . .” 

Putting aside for the moment any 
thoughts about the wisdom of trying to 
follow those "instructions", how far 
has he succeeded in this aim? In part, 
quite stunningly, as in the first scene of 
Rheingold where mirrors and a shallow 
pool create a near-perfect illusion that 
one is looking at a cross-section of the 
river with the Rhinemaidens swimming 
in graceful coils and arabesques 
between the surface and the bottom. 
This must surely be the most 
convincing Rhine scene since Wieiand 
Wagner's of 1965, which was a cheat in 
that the creatures one saw were 
actually not those who sang. This 
year's girls both swam and sang, and it 
was a beautiful picture , marredonly by 
Alberich’s rather non-aquatic presence 
and his clumsily contrived ascent to 
seize the drab-looking gold. When the 
scene changes to the mountain top, 
Wotan and Fricka are discovered 
asleep on an immense hydraulic 
platform, the magic carpet on which 
almost every scene takes place, and it is 
of course particularly useful for all the 
joumeyings between the heights and 
the depths. Here one can accept Hall’s 
point that “There should be no 
contradiction between the realism of 
the scenes involving the mortals, and 
the more abstract mountain top 
inhabited by the Gods." Valhalla turns 
out to be an oriental palace or temple, 
very possibly Burmese or Cambodian 
in inspiration, and one is tempted to 
wonder why. But Rheingold ends with 
as beautiful a stage picture as it has 


■ begun with - a rainbow bridge that is 
also a traversable walkway to Valhalla. 
Unfortunately, none qf Hall and, Dud: 
' ley 1 * subsequnt wStdngirUVe up to; the 
promise of the scenic marvels framing 


E ii. -VT*. *"“» jou, raie saw 10 11 

W ‘Wswas.the first complete Ring tp 
gained; for television, attracting an 
wdience 6f Around a million when it 


s*. v* oiuuhu a imiuuu wucu u 

showp act by act - ratings . that 
would not have despised. The 
jr/^efBoulez Ring confirmed the 
‘hat television has changed once 
^ery one's experience of 
i ftfagwas opened up to a 

■ .wholly tfew audience who, hooked bjr 
jibe unoperatic style of this irresistible 
and grasping that 
, rT . n jlte what they seemed 
cqrious to know what 
pi»Rl after- Arid . in any 

j ( ®?eable minority who had 

^^dblikea' MOMJtttfhad 
JJJp: w ' view; It was time for 

? S^^“8htfpiward manner. 


ground* for 





fhisis howit 

is fascinating ^ 

it js beautifully played , J 
and Ian MclCeUen. and c 
by Anthony Phge. 


„ Hall arid his designer . 
W®-' achieved rather 1 
expected of them* 
Itted ® [^appointment has 
HjlL above 
a dbIogia ablfdted by 
explains that he 


^jithe-'complete 


promise ot tne sceqic marveis rrammg 1 
Rheingold. ' 

The more successful naturalistic . < 
scenes include Hunding's hut. Mime's 1 
cave, the "depths of the forest" in the ' 
second act of Siegfried (complete with < 
drinking pool, and Fafrier as a more 1 
Wurnt ’ tike dragon than is usual), and 
the woodland scene at the beginning of 1 
the third act of GdtterdSmmerung 
where the Rhine, though still watety, is | 
now no more than a stream. Those 
scenes which most exercised the magic 
carpet, notably where it becomes a 
flying saucer for four of the Valkynes 
(and so vertiginously that the singers 
were ' strapped to It), or when 
Siegfried’s Funeral procession is borne 
higher and higher on it, seemed no 
more than technologically "improved 
versions of earlier stagings- The doors 
of Hunding’s but duly flew open to let 
In. the brightest moonlight, but further 
lighting and level changes outside the 
hut followed and were a tiresome 
distraction, from what was going on 
Inside. In Mime’s cave, wherever the 
light came from it was evidently neither 
the forest, the forge, the cooking fire, 

• nor any other credible source. The , 
! “Verfluctes lichtl" which 50 terrifies 
Mime was just.a feeble, flash or two, w 
'.the! forest. " , 

As faithful as possible? If that was 
the aim, then it’s hard to understand 
why, when it was possible toplunge the 
‘ spectator Into the Rhine and carry him 
over the rainbow bridge, so many . 
' lesser' requirements - though ..of 
important syinboUc significance v.wefe ■ 
omitted dr fudged. Thepilingup of the 
cold was the .familiar risible affair, 
using chunks of glided polystyrene 
whicli were never in danger of breaking 
anyone's back. Wotan faded to pick up 
Nothung from . the remains of. tne 
hoard, rather la crucial omission one 
would have thought for aproducerwho 
had earlier promised (jn an interview 
: with Bryan. Magee, 'Musical Times, 
February 1983) that he would provide 
'• **ihe most sword sword that has ever 
been put on the stage". When il came 
' tp Walkare u thi$ same sword slid qut qf 
. the tree-trunk like a knife from butter;, 
the rubric refers to “mighty heave on 
; Slegmund’s part for, after all, we know 
t , that-Huhditig ind everyone else has 


had a go at it. And whatever happened c 
to the horses? “It's not enough to bring t 
on a drugged old nag on a length of a 
string", Peter Hall told Bryan Magee, t 
“Grane has got to be there. I'm weary i 
of Rings without Grane. " I n the event , 1 
one might just have glimpsed a horse 1 
being led away after BrUnnhilde's first I 
entrance, but there was no visible 1 
Grane thereafter, although she did 1 
apear to mount some wooden hobby- 1 
horse well back on the stage before 
“riding" into the funeral pyre. 

The quest for fidelity to Wagner's 
own instructions once again fails to 
achieve its object - as it will surely 
alwavs fail in one crucial respect or 
another. The curse of the Ring a that it 
seems to resist a pragmatic approach, 
and to favour more adventurous 
interpretations. And is this really so 
surprising? It would be too tedious to 
rehearse what should be the well- 
known facts about Wagner's intentions 
and how he fell short of seeing them 
fulfilled. There was no model King in 
1876, or at any other time, or ever 
could be. Wagner's intentions are 
certainly the starting point for any 
legitimate interpretation ( not the 
actual staging of 1876, or even any 
idealized version thereof), but they are 
not easy to construe beyond the fact 
that the music and the text say what 
they do, Wagner was on the side of 
experiment and innovation rather than 
stasis in the theatre, and the best 
modern productions acknowledge the 
irreversible historical gap between 
Wagner's time and our own, rather 
than strive to paper it over. 

Far more important than the settings 
is how the singers- or the chantacteurs, 
in Jean-Jacques Nattiez’s apt 
neologism for the singing-actor - 
inhabit them. And here, precisely 
where one woud have expected Peter 
' Hall ( recalling his Mozart productions) 
i to have come into his own as a director, 

. he proved most disappointing. In 
• Riicpigo/d. iiods, giants and NItelungs 
i-.bJundered'aDdut ort : the inspiration of 
; the moriient. In Walkiire, Sleglinde 
enters to discover a strange man 
collapsed by the hearth-side. It is the 
' most momentous and dangerous 
discovery of her life, yet Je&nnine 
Altmever's enunciation qf “Em 
Fremdef Mann? Ihn muss ich fragen" 
j was without the least hint of surprise or 
F excitement - she had been to the 
, rehearsals and evidently knew what to 
\ expect. Siegfried Jerusalem threw 
. himself enthusiastically Into theport of 
- Siegmund, but the direction did not 
i help either him or Miss Altmeyer to 
s hold and sustain the tension on which 
s this act is founded, 
n Fricka duly arrived in a chariot 
e drawn by “rams", but the effect was 
3 more baroque than romantic in style. 
" Wotan’s great monologue completely 


overcomes the Wanderer, seemed not 
to have been directed at all, though the 
awakening of BrUnnhilde was well- 
enough done, not least due to the 
inspiring effect that the radiant 
Hildegard Behrens had on everyone 
lucky enough to share the stage with 
her. On the whole the impression was 
of the would-be chantacteurs doing 
more or less whatever came into their 
heads; many of them such as Niinsgern ] 
wisely concentrated on singing 
themselves into their parts rather than 
acting them out. This was a cast largely 
new to the Ring, and although bv no 
means without promise - Aage 
Haugland’s Hagen particularly so 
- many of them will need firmer and 
more purposeful direction before they 
begin to oe at home in the work. The 
saddest thing is that tittle attention 
seems to have been paid to the 
coaching of the singers, so that there 
was but rarely any sense of them 
breathing and feeling the music with 
the conductor - or nc with them. It 
cannot have helped that there were 
such a substantial number of principal 


defeated the producer, so that 
Siegmund Nimsgern probably wasn t 
the only one longing for "das Ende . at 


the only one 
this point. 
Siegmund 


ine fight between 
and Hunding was 


yiifKiiiwuw « ^ »rw- 

mucji as a passing. 
iVaikyridii 5 sorted smarrblWk ridmg 
gear and had long manes of hair, but 
the famous ride, with four strapped to 
the platform and four on the stage 
below with a row of tailor's dummies, 
was a bore. Wjth "das End*’* safely 
passed. Nimsgern’s bhritonal tiqibre 
came into its own for .Wotan s 
Abschied; both he and Hlldegard 
.Behrens were in perfect accord with the 
conductor and Orchestra — this wa4 tne 
musical hlgh-polnt of the whole cycle . , 

; The habitual tendencies of Alberlcil 
(Hermann Becht) and^Mime (Peter 
Haage) to overdo both, singing and 
characterization were not called to 
order. As Siegfried, Manfred Jung 
wisely cduserved his 1 resources, for. 
where he could make, the most of them , 
as in his.various legato passages, most 
tellingly in the Forest Mgrmurs scene 
. ahd in ills dying salute fo BEflnnhll.de. 
But at- his; fi^t entrance,' wWi ihe 
Statutory, bbflriod iaTlefld, .be somed 
; about' as heroic a figure as Albert 

Herring. in his mother J sh^.,Tbe. 

' crucial scene where, in thd third qqfc W 


cast changes during rehearsals 4 
(including Manfred Jung taking over 
Loge from Siegfried Jerusalem as well 
as Siegfried from Reiner Goldberg, 
Siegfried Jerusalem taking over 
Siegmund from Dennis Bailey, 
Josephine Barstow taking over from 
Mana Ewing). 

Solti was invariably impressive in the 
purely instrumental stretches, notably 
in the preludes to all three acts of 
Siegfried. He built the last two acts of 
Walkiire to a deeply affecting 
consummation, and BrDnnhildc’s 
awakening was finely accomplished. 
But it was the darker, more symphonic 
textures of G&tterdtinunenmg which 
suited Solti best. He was obviously 
fired whenever Behrens was on stage, 
or anyone else who, like Brigitte 
Fassbaender. could bring a Lieder- 
singer's instinctive response to colour 
and articulation fo.b^ar, sfepwipg .with 
1 the' f force of i revelation ' Ju$t > how 
expressive Washer’s vocal lines ought 
to be. At such mopidnts, mu$fo and; 
drama came ihrillingly alive; but they, 
were rare. Whenever a singer could n t 
or wouldn't respond to (he heart of the 
matter - as in Siegfried's casual 
confrontation with the Wanderer - 
then Solti sounded as though he was 
bored and hurried along until he hoard 
something better coming from the 
stage. . 

In the end One cannot help but 
reiterate the old tnith that the most 
important thing in the performance of 
Wagner, as indeed in opera as a whole, 
is tnat conductor and chantUcteurs 
should understand one another.. While 
agreeing with Solti and Hall that- this 
isn’t possible in the rehearsal lime 
which Bayreuth allows for a new Ring, 
it must be said that Boulez .and 
Chdreau achieved far more here, and 
particularly with the acting, even in the 
first year of their collaboration. 
Formidable casting and production 
problems remain to be solved, and one I 
must hope, for Solti’s sake, to whom 
the centenary Ring ought rightly^ to 
belong, that they can be. Peter Hatl is 
still some way frqiri winning his helmet, 

: shield and spear i.- thougi. qn^i 1 

’»some sympathy , with Gurnemanz. I 


Seven-Headed 

Luther 

Edited by 

Peter Newman Brooks 

Taking as lhair starting point the 
seven heads de pictad In the cartoon 
Sopticops Lutherus, thirteen Luther 
scholars have contributed to this 
commemorative volume live 
hundred years after the great 
reformer's birth on 10 November 
1 483. The book offers Lis readers 
some reconstruction of ihe 
reasoning behind the prosecution 
charges mounted by Johannes 
Cochlaeus, charges that have 
conditioned the writing of 
Reformation history every since they 
were first levelled against Luther. 
£22.50 

The Hidden God 

The Hiding of the Face of 
God in the Old T estament 

Samuel E. Balentine 

Israel's God was both present and 
hidden, both near and far away, and 
although this dilemmsdld not 
unde rmlne faith , it did stretch it to its 
farthest dimensions. How Israel 
articulated the problem of God's 
hlddsnne8s, and how she coped 
with the dilemma for faith which It 
presented is the subject of this 
; 1 study. £13 Oxford Theological 
* \ Monographs 


admittedly in another opera, when he 
wondered whether they were smelly 
necessary. 


Paris: Christian Bqurgois, 80F. 2 267 
00323 6j,Je an- Jacques Nsttiez rfrews. 
on interviews , articles and seniln&rSana 
the television recording of the 197G pro- 
duction oftheJ?fog, directejd byPfl, trice 
Ch^reau and 1 conducted by 'Pierre 
Bdule2, .to propose a 'semiology pf the 
Ring. -The production was the subject of 
a series of doUoquia, in theprCsence bf 
: Chfifoau, Boulez and. the BnBHsh;con- 
ductor JeffreyTate, at the Unlversityof 
- Montrea I where: Nattiez is Professor of 
Music.:™ particular staging of the 
work Is mirtutely analysed and the rela-. 
tibnship of the music to the events on 
. stage is described. By roeans of tljis de- ■ 


Wagner visits Wagrteriaq.|raditiqn ore 
discussed..: • , j 


Deuteronomy and 
the Deuteronomic 
School 

MosheWelnfeld 

Theomergoncs bf ftie X J . -V : ; 

/dsuteifbnomic school' marks a 

to ba found fri scribal dfolbs of the . 
second half of the seventh century ■ 
BC, and he seeks lodemohstrale , 

thls by an analysis Of Ihe literary 

form employed by an Investigation of 
the author's religious Ideology, and 
by a study of their didactic alms and 
the affinities of their work with 
wisdom literature. £28 •! 

Life in Egypt 
Under Roman Rule 

Naphtall Lewis 

This book focuseson the people 
who lived In Egypt under Roman 
rule. What were their everyday lives 
Ilka, In their personal and family 
affairs. In business matters. In their 
dealings with officialdom. In Uie 
demands made upon ihem by their 
, government ? Tha.book offers 
answers to such questions In 
‘ 0hapiq«'that^rvdylhe'rigfdly 
maintained class structure. £15 

A History of the 
Ancient world 

Cheater G. Starr. 

The third edillonof A Htotfryofthe 
: Aricfeht Wforttfconllriu es to provide 
the broad covefage. chrorio logical 
: framework and.absortjlng literary 
' style that distinguished Ihe previous 
editions. Tha Ohapters on early man 

, have been extensively fewfittan lo 
Incorporate the most recent 
:. anlhropolpglcal ahd erchaedoglcai 
1 studies and dlsawerlss,anda 
' number of sections have been 
slghlf loanUy recast. Third, edition 
. illustrated . £0.95 ■ 

Oxford 

University Press, 
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Behind the lines 


“There is no such thing as a typical 
Arvon Foundation course.” So I was 
sternly warned when I was permitted to 
infiltrate a five-day residential session 
last month. There can be no typical 
Arvon Foundation course for there are 
forty of them taking place this year, at 
two centres in utterly different 
landscapes, at Totleigh Barton, a 
thatched manor house Tn Devon, and 
Lumb Bank, an eighteenth -century 
mill-owner's house above Hebden 
Bridge in Yorkshire. The course 
subjects vary from '‘Poetry" to 
“Creative Television" to “Songs on 
and off the Page", but they, all exist to 
unlock the creative potential that 
Arvon’s founders believe the 
educational system has neglected, even 
crushed. 

"Creative Writing”, with its echoes 
of unfinished autobiographical navels 
and housewives' rhymes, has an 
uncomfortable place in our official 
culture. The academies frown on it. the 


Robert Hewison 

professional writers and sixteen people she really wanted to write. Some had 
of totally unpredictable experience and completed novels and wanted to know 


to the editor 


ability. 

* * * 

I chose to go to Lumb Bank to take a 
course on "Fiction and Narrative”, 
which promised to concentrate on “the 
requirements of genre fiction". Since 
there is no typical course, there arc no 
typical participants either. The tutors - 
there was no meuns of avoiding that 
pedagogic term - were Dulun Barber 
and John Harvey, who carry with them 
the fictional identities of a dozen 
pseudonyms, for between them they 
have published almost a hundred titles 
in the field of thrillers, westerns, 
suspense and occult stories and 
teenage ficrion. Though they had not 
previously worked together, both are 
from the pool of some 350 writers who 
regularly contribute. John Hatvey has 
the added distinction of having been hii 
A rvon student during his literary 


culture . The academies frown on it , the apprenticeship. The novels of ‘ Janies 
professionals patronize it, the. Arts Mann , “J.B. Dancer , "Thom 

Council gives it half-hearted support. Ryder and Sally-Jane Silver , 



Yerall over the country there are Tittle among others, help to support John 
knots of people huddled together Harveys poetry magazine. Slow 
reading each other their work. Some Dancer. 

are attending courses organized by There were seven men and nine 
local authorities or the Workers’ women on the course, their ages 
Educational Association; others ranging from early thirties to late 
belong to groups that have formed sixties. One had already published 
almost spontaneously, out of a need to three historical romances, others had 
share the secret desire to write. They published in a small way, one had 
arc one of the hopes for the survival of written nothing since distant 
a literary culture. adolescence. Two were journalists 

The Arvon Foundation, thanks tex |i n a S s an 7^2 1 “ v l r B a i In 
its expertise and the support of the; teaching, and two men had taken to 

Arts "Council and SElAm 

Associations, has became recognized as redundancy in middle life. Both 
one of the teal's of creative 

writing. It was formed in 1969 by two 

poets, John Moat and John Fairfax. Z 

who sat the pa Hem at Totleigh Barton L?. t0 Jj e 5? 


Forced intimacy of shared rooms, 
shared meals and shared washing up. 

There was an understandible degree 
of polite nervousness ns we assembled 
for our first meal; /there was much 
passing 'Of the quiche and pouring of 
glasses of water. (Later, wine and beer 
turned out to be For sale.) But after 
supper the atmosphere changed 
completely when the tutors invited 
each of us to say why we were there. 
Regardless of relative achievement, 
each person had come because he or 


ir they were any good; others 
(including the published novelist) were 
stuck and wanted the stimulus of the 
course to set them off. Some wanted 
criticism, others discipline, and each 
was both pleased und relieved to 
discover that here there was no need to 
apologize for trying to put words mi 
paper. 

The atmosphere changed again the 
following evening, when Dulan Barber 
and John Harvey read from their own 
work. There is no set form for an 
Arvon course, but Barber and Harvey 
were determined that there should be a 
constant pressure of group work. (A 
recent Radio 4 documentary on Lumb 
Bank seemed to suggest that n lot of 
time was idled away down at the pub.) 
They set n heavy schedule for 
themselves: on the first day they saw 
everyone individually to discuss their 
aims, and set specific tasks. Some 
emerged from these discussions feeling 
bruised, but I found myself working on 
a piece of fiction I had thought about 
for years. They also offered to read any 
material we had brought with us, and 
that meant tackling several manuscript 
novels. That evening they read their 
own work and invited comments. It 
was fascinating to see the extent to 
which verisimilitude was regarded by 
the students as a sufficient criterion for 
narrative. “It's just like that" was the 
highest praise. It was also fascinating to 
hear two genre novelists admit tnat 
literary and even mythic devices 
underpinned their apparently innocent 
narratives. 

The course itself turned out to be as 
skilfully crafted as the tutors' popular 
fiction. It was plain that there were 
insufficient specialists to run a course 
on specific genres, so it became a 
general study of prose writing. The 
second day began with a game of 
literary consequences. We were all 


choice of opening sentences from a 
dozen distinguished short stories, and 
told to have our continuations ready to 
read that evening. The variety’ of 
themes und voices heard that niglii was 
surprising, especially when they sprang 
from the sonic sentence. The criticism 
was general, hut gentle. The next step 
was to launch out on one's own w ith an 
original short story. I lerc the tutors Tor 
onee constrained us, for we were given 
ns models two very slant stories from 
Jayne Anne Phillips's Block Tickets . 
and told in write not more than 5CM1 
words. The results were n lesson, if iml 
always a success. 

None of tile course work was 
compulsory, and we were free to spend 
our (lavs as we chose. An e.x-leacher so 
valued her one week's holiday of the 
year that she got up at six every 
morning in order to write. The tutors, 
who seemed to have a voracious 
appetite for both talking and reading, 
continued their work on individual 
projects. As far as I can tell each 
of us received the some care and 
enthusiasm. 

Lumb Bank sits high above a narrow 
wooded valley, from which thrust the 
chimneys of abandoned silk mills, ns 
picturesque as Gothic follies. A path 
up the other side of the valley invited 
solitary walks, and since the weather 
was good, people dispersed all over 
the house and gardens, coming to- 
gether only for the evening meal and 


writing. There was a " eamenfe 

for nurrket information, for tbiB? 


to get published, as though Eft 
a secret code. Messrs tSJJ 
Harvey are the least prcltS 
people, hut there was affl 
element of henwouehina (fet* 
towards these published met 

There is one general accusnkmby 
made, not so much against i&ju, 
Foundation, ns the whole cr* 
writing movement. It is that asm a 
mg people to write without^ 
publication has nothing to 
literature, and is merely therapy.fa 
told that on every course fat 
always one person there to talk* 


tion. I agree with his implication that n . « ' normal science " based upon a certain 

The Nature OI the line between modernizing and BOOKS IFOI11 set of postulates, then to one whose 

emending is not always easy to draw. . . , loyalty is to his profession rather than 

Cnance which is why I wrote the essay to which AFgentlll<l to truth . an individual who points out 

p, nT ,if Goodridae (Letters, he refers. “Ancient” meaning “ensign" c imnnr that some of its basic concepts are 

Sir, -- Frank U 8 is a problematical word, but no one can Sir, -You have performed an impor- d j confused is indeed a greut 

August 12) hw put hBhng^on an den ^ that jtsprimary meaning in Henry tant duty (Commentary. August l9) in 

important point when he raises tne w-A • -r or »hatOEDde scribes it bringing to public notice the prohibi- ... . „ 

Son of what physicists mean by ^ J raich t f of wardlv as a corruDt on o tion on ,he entry into Brilflin of books • Mu . ch ° f economics involves mode ill- 
and accident. I should like to “ “ c ^ rru J’ t ! on , ; , ot fmm Amnitnit. me the behaviour of human agents; 


Sir - Frank Goodridge (Letters, 
Aunu’st 12) has put his finger on an 
important point when he raises the 
Son of what physicists mean by 
-Innceand accident. I should like to 


tion. I agree with his implication that 
the line between modernizing and 
emending is not always easy to draw, 
which is why I wrote the essay to which 
he refers. “Ancient” meaning "ensign" 
is a problematical word, but no one can 


Books from 
Argentina 


Sobs it from the standpoint of the 
dSsical physicist (before the advent of 
Shorn theory) and of the modern 
physicist. Laplace pointed out that if 
knew exactly the position and 
v-iociiy of every atom, one could in 
L principle predict the whole future of 
- |ha universe, down to the smallest 
f detail Tn classical ohvsics there was no 


that word, “early forms of which, like ^ rom Argentina. 


ensyne, enseygne, were confounded 
with ancien, aneven", or that that 


their personal problems, wfe* deta ii in classical physics there was no nun over individual examples, 
writing. If that is so, then "FMcirif L nre 0 r accident from this severely Nor is this the place for a detailed 
Narrative” was indeed bo im* Mathematical point of view. However, argument over the respective claims of 
course. (For that matter, neithotrii w don’t and can’t ever know enough old and modern spelling, but one might 
Bank nor Totleigh Barton has inS to make this prediction, and feel enquire whether he expects actors to 


the house and gardens, coming lo- 
gether only for the evening meal and 
readings. Throughout the day the air 
was full of the unsdfconsclous sound of 
beating typewriters. 

+ * * 

Since there is no typical Arvon course, 
it is difficult to generalize about their 


Narrative” was indeed an 
course. (For that matter, neithoG 
Bank nor Totleigh Barton has iai 

the orgiastic reputation offtf* justified to refer to certain occurrences 
University residential cows«.]fi Is accidents -they follow by a perfectly 
therapeutic effect was there-awa deterministic route from an initial state 

wept because she had convepda ■ of which we are largely ignorant . Thus, 
one clse's problems in a story -rt « jf it may be allowed for simplicity that 
was surprising how many (feu all genetic mutations are caused by fast 
violent deaths there were duriul particles from radioactive decay strik- 
week. But imaginative wriliogli . fog DNA molecules, we haven't the 
thine without emotion, and amt faintest idea whose gonads are to be 
be Few less harmful means b (he recipient of this curse or blessing, 

release. /‘which may take a myriad of forms. Nor 

The most encouraging aspect dl '-can we say how the affected feature 
course was the muiual pmayi wll mate, and sc ion. .Sincei m one. I 
respect afforded to eacn oihal think, believes that the evolutionary 

cSlXe'h.K jSSMgAg-aj 

: ^5lmic pin ba/g"?™ to bo/h 

was TCE#£iS3« laws of 

effect. Those who are going jo a \:}^ a 10 deterministic, 
linuc writing, possibly profession v But, like all modern physicists, I 


corruption is actively misleading to not ‘ ess - have already reaped one 

most readers and playgoers of the harvest of ignorance. Must we do so 

present day. In any case, as Williams again? 

appears to object to modernization per "■ b 

se, there seems no point in arguing with 1 Kesieven Close, Sir Harry's Road. 

him over individual examples. Birmingham. 

Nor is this the place for a detailed A uoiietan THp9 

argument over the respective claims of A BC AUgUslall lUCa 


and feel enquire whether he expects actors to 
surrences work from old-spelling editions, or 
perfectly whether he would prefer the plays not 
tidal state to be performed at all. And anyone 
mt.Thus, who, following his advice, reads Laura 
licity that Riding's and Robert Graves’s essay on 
ed by fast Sonnet 129 would do well also 19 read 
cay strik- Stephen Booth's exposure (in his edi- 
tven't the tion of the sonnets) of its “palpable 
are to be gaffes" and “textual sanctimony' \ But 
blessing, as I believe that a genuine, if limited, 
arms. Nor function is served by old-spelling edi- 
1 creature lions, I am, with my editorial team, 
no one. I engaged in preparing an edition of the 
stationary complete works in which Pistol will 
> present- remain both Ancient and Aunchient. 
jwed one We have so far edited over half the 
ustified in works in both the spelling and punctua- 
iiss affair, tion of their original, primary editions 
for both and in modernized form. The plan is to 
isic laws of publish both editions simultaneously as 
soon as we can. Professor Williams 
iwicists I complains that one “never hears . . . 

officially” that this edition is in prog- 


Sir, - 1 was very glad to 
Steiner's letter (August 
Hermann Brock's Death i 
question, however, was 


; \! Forced intimacy of shared rooms, programme as they go along. There Xdontagoon^.I 

’ .V " practlsingwrlters spend five days with shared meals and shared washing up. general study of prose writing. The {gf 1 ” Sklf VvorEy'S chance to discover whal 

. i- S en F°P» e ;3he There was an understandible degree «”" d mnseaJenceTwe were a°l publication, for that can le J to di^vLSThnfwhSl 

1 • poet TecJ Hughes became interested in of polite nervousness ns we assembled literary consequences, we were all Jjisanuoin.men*. never toll someone discovered that wnuc we 

- ' .« their work, and in 1975 his own house,, for our first meal: .there was much pyen an opening sentence to extend thnnmSnnv “’P 8 * 10 " 1 ^ ■ need - afl 

opened ak a>ieC6fid ; . passing df the quiche and pouring of miwyf 11 was a kick-start to ' ‘ s .KP™?’ t Wna Sinro It The Centre Direclonlt 

! •' centre. Tri winter ui« Foundation runs' glasses of water? (Later, wine and beer diellenge -to-. tWng^^ it tt 

“closed" courses tailored to the needs turned out to be for sale.) But after directness, and it set minds ninnlngon fii| ed £ !!! ffrst sifrvJd flSr add«B 5 LuSb ft 

ofaparticuter institution - a sixth-form supper the atmosphere changed bnes never explored before. The £‘ 5 “ taere is' no k^winS t nw ihe IririoJ TIX7 fiDF Wm 

group for instance - but from March completely when the tutors invited humour of the game also accustomed sixt e en vriH inlcSSct B«55sS of he llie^Ointre Directors 

to October the courses are open to eoch of us to sav whv we were there us to reading our raw material aloud, , inreran. uccause or me me uintre uireciora, 

all-comers. The pattern remams the SMS 1 The game, however, led to an sttoCn? pcUoon^coS tT*™ “ 

same, the dchcate chemistry of two eacli person had come because he or exercise, for we were then given a Jonted to know ?heridM BemvSrthv. iSSn fe(2l 


rom Argentina. ing the behaviour of human agents; 

The people of this country need and. since 
more information about Argentina. ! ? generate^ruodels on the aMump 
not less. We have already reaped one ,,on agents act 

larvest of ignorance. Must we do so assumptions are needed about what 
>pain? B actions are rational in various types of 

& m s ppDKjc situation. But the notion of rationality 

... r .. c- u . D " . is deeply problematic, and, especially 

1 Kesieven Close, Sir Harry s Road. w | ierc t here is interdependence bc- 

Birmmgnani. tween the actions of agents of a son 

T'hzs A nmicfan T/laa common in economic situations, it is 
1. 11C /xUgUolall lUCa unclear what, if anything, is the ration- 
, , . _ al thing to do- An economist who 

Sir, - 1 was very glad to read George attempts to brush sucli "philosophical” 
Steiner's letter (August 19) about difficulties aside, and just carry on 
Hermann Brack's Death o] Virgil. My banging out his results regardless, is 
question, however, was a different no t tree of any philosophical theory of 
one, asking about Augustus' reputa- rationality, but is tacitly espousing un 
lion among those authors who. front unacknowledged and thus probably 
Sade and Flaubert onwards, "admired j nade quute one. Some economists 
rather than reprobated the post-Aug- appreciate these difficuliics; and only a 
ustan Emperors jincluding Tibenus. f ew> surely, share the ignorant pre- 
Caligula and Nero] as types of total judicc which McCloskey exposes in his 
self-realization in cruelty’ . letter. But economics "is. par cxccl!- 

CLAUDE RAWSON. ence, a discipline which has need of 
Department of English, University philosophical skills to conduct a clur- 
of Warwick, Coventry. ification of one of its founding con- 

cepts; yet there is a body of economists 
who resist the pressure to re-think the 
ir«neominn<*PC nf foundations of their discipline. Hence 
l^UllSvl|UvIlLv3 U1 t | ie irony, u nd the luck of surprise. 

Pragmatism’ u H el.zabeth fricker. 

- 0 . . Magdalen College, OxfoTU. 

Sir, - It is as ironic as it is un- 
surprising that a piece of ignorant and sir, - Donald McCloskey (Letters 
un argued boo-ing against philosophy All g USl jq) j s right about the mo< 
should come from an economist, trifling of his points. Certainly it is 
Donald McCloskey (Letters. August nil i sanC e to hear of the publication of 
19). 1 shall not attempt here to discuss report to tllL , c ff ect ihut you ai 


S s/oir t r 2; s&sjaw 

s stt-, v . ..j SSahc'sfr 

guarantees the same thing. Since it Is The Centre Directors al LtraJM. question of conducting a Laplacian STANLE\ WELLS. o rt j“ .jj h de nartments should be if nnrt of this aotivitv is to . Mta own notes give the Jew 

an absolute rule that the courses are are Maura Dooley and David Hgk, operation of finding exactly -when;. . The Oxford Shakespeare, 4Q Walton. sooner thp'litter* Biit; f : 2*i2in tS ^^ ary references, to the 

filled on n first-eomc, first-served their nddress is Leri jgfctve^hing is in the nnclens ai’d fhf Creseenf.'Oxft.fcf.,. > ' ' i -S? ftSR' aSiSm? V w v hS? 

basis, there Is nn knnwina linvu lht> Bridge HX7 6DF, W«t uinfino Ihp immpHialf pause. Ouan- ; t6 ° L “u.. .A ..llSirt' ^ L" ' Lady Maty’S lelfere. ^ 

Hie Centre Directors, at tjfiS 
Barton arc Sue and Shwm VPN 


filled on a first-come, first-served (heir adi 
basis, [here is no knowing how the Bridge 
sixteen will interact, Because of the The Cc 
crippling nature of our educational Barton i 
system too many people on this course Totleigh 
wanted to know the rules of creative Bcmvort 


who resist the pressure to re-think the 
foundations of their discipline. Hence 
the irony, and the luck of surprise. 

ELIZABETH FRICKER. 

Magdalen College. Oxford.' 

Sir, - Donald McCloskey (Letters. 
August 19) is right about the most 
trifling of his points. Certainly it is u 
nuisance to hear of ihc publication of u 
report to the effect ihut you are 
handling every day a dangerous mate- 
rial whose use calls for the utmost care. 
The nuisance is a detrimental effect of 
the activity of chemists on the actjvity 


uf tens of millions hangs on their 
answers. 

Causa list and e vide ntiu list resolu- 
tions of the Newcomb dilemma respec- 
tively refute and support the New 
Monetarist argument for laissez-faire 
that 1 have sketched. But McCloskey 
finds what philosophers have to say 
about rationality a distraction and a 
bore. He takes succour for intrusion. 

He would prefer, if not that philo- 
sophers be shut up. certainly that they 
shut up. He would like Economists to 
be left in peace to embroider theories 
predicatea on what casual answers they 
please to the begged questions. The 
sophistry of Economics may slink e the 
world to its foundations, but that is no 
business, we are told, of those inhabi- 
tants of it who do not belong to 
McCloskey's branch of McClnskey's 
profession. 

MICHAEL BACHARACN. 

Christ Church. Oxford. 

Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu 

Sir. - Robert Halsband in his review 
of my life of the Duke of WhnrUin. 
Hell- Fire Duke (August 5) disagrees 
with my assertion that the Duke had a 
love affair with Mr Hakhand's own 
favourite. Lady Mary Wortley Mont- 
agu. He calls this an “absurd concoc- 
tion", "invented" bv me. lie should 
have consulted my references before 
crediting me with such originality. The 
tradition of the ” intimacy Detween the 
Duke and Lady Mary when each was al 
Twickenham in 1723-24 is mentioned. 
Tor instance, by Lewis Melville in 1913. 
E. R. Wharton in IH96, and Lady 
*’ Louisn Stuart in 1K37. The latter gives a 
report bv the Countess of Pomfrct. 
e . who had" known both the Duke and 
e Lady Mary at Twickenham, that Lady 
0 r Mary's famous quarrel with Pope had 
; tu actually been caused because Lady 
,1 Mary had become so "much ac- 



The S AC Scottish paperback scheme 


Totleigh Barton, ShMf** 
Bcu worthy, Devon BX21 5b S. 


project Worth their best efforts at 
subsidy. The only guidelines they gave 
(o potential publishers were that tner'e 


Anne Smith 

In February this year the Scottish Arts tvrehre books ^ publish 
Council advertised in the Bookseller that takeover price si 
for ; submissions from .publisher wlt hln the range i 
Interested In' 'undertaking,, .with university students - 


schools and 
rhaps around 


Stephanie Wolfe -Murray of Canon- 
gate is the first to admit this. She 
did all the costing for the SAC 
project, and some fairly Intense 
research Into the books that cry out for 
paperback reprint. She then discussed 
the possibility of joint publication with 
Oliver and Boyd, primarily now an 
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J. C. McGaskarth publication. 


^pointing the immediate cause. Quan- 
tum mechanics has made it abundantly 
Sctear that we cannot obtain the evi- 
ffitonre without completely upsetting 
■’.the system, and that this enforced 
^ignorance (s an essential feature of the 


m, and that this enforced reviewer, Jonathan Kealess, assutri- cafinot a id the sciences in any way. but 
: is an essential feature of the ptlons in his comments on Philip . mere i v a “nuisance" which prevents 
(Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Collins’s Thackeray: Interviews and retting on with their proper 

). We are permitted to ealeu- fiecollectlons (August 5). Not only g™. 
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Duncan Glen 
A kros, Volume 17 No SO 


or this happening, in rr 
publication. r . 

The longest oikI best 
present Issue Is ThjB 
l.ilcruture in SeotlaoT [9 85 


136pp. £2.30. 
25 Johns Roai 


LUcruture in Sc°jlflnd’ , ty .^| 
Cnnipbell, wldch shows i I 

confident critic in goodfo^JJ 
ns a shirting point 


common reader, this was unequivocal- 
ly good news. Anyone who has tried to 
make a thoroughgoing study of Scot- 


.tlhll v,K to sa^ this -caused some resentment • was that they were dqing fine in thdir 
among. ■ Scottish publishers, who, limited i sphere, and: di(f not want to 
- consiae r themselves, with reason , to be expand in this direction. 




publishers largely on an ad hoe basis, wildest rumours despite the SAC's Marketln ; 
tong ago. for example. I h»d lo S53 Zt ^ noT h.™ a- B«. > 


ing Director, for less than a 
left, taking with him all 
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avowal that "It does nOl have a t e , ar ’ , lett - taking with I 
completely open mind on the matter, 9 hambers’ enthusiasm for the 
would much prefer the series.' Meanwhile Penguin, who hat 
tdtbhXivdled bwa ^tish-publisirtrRi^^tdqred nt but; .decided ,th 
BkaTftellnjr .Booksfl-Yoarwere todmahv/l 


inburgli, 25 Johns Road, Radcllffe-on-Ticnt. 
s. Oliver Nottingham 

p spend n — - - 

SuK Akros was founded seventeen years 
e^n thdir its edllor - Duncan Glen, nnd 

"‘f,„ until now hHs appeared th rice-ycarly, 
want to one of' the major outlets for new 
Scottish poetry, with on emphasis on 
n Main- work written in Scots. The fiftieth issue 
through s “ escribed by the editor as both an 
hambers’ end ^ nd a beginning, sine? from now 
b than a on Akros will be appearing only once n 
him all y° ar ' loss wU be the Tegular 
* oroiect‘ a PP earartce of one of the few journals 
id briefly prepared to publish long critical 
hat-eiaht arl,des on contemporary Scottish 
1aucctteci ; '' n^ doubt, also, there will be less 
peibaSS ■'. ; .°W?r tu0 !ty ■ ftJl special, numbers suCh 
Sdjhree ^^ejeeBdtortbon EdWin Muir. But 
gs James:: ' as a beginning what can we hope fort 
nd Robin As ah editor. Glen has always been 


sg, Compton Mackenzie and Robin As art editor, Olen has always been 
kln *-i . V • in danger of taking some of the more 

q a n v A . ■ lAir eccentric advice of his mentor, Hugh 


ns a starling point me 

morale'’ wfifcli the country 
suffered following the WjJJ, 
1979 referendum on SfJJ 
cstnblisli a Scottish 

proceeds to tackle the 
Mnssic for n comment iw«"g 


L prihciple). We are permitted to ealeu- fiecollectlons (August 5). Not only 
iffete the probability that the particle does he display a glib Intolerance of 
‘ will be emitted at various times, and w hat he calls “the Victorian literary 
[such calculations are experimentally community" worthy of Lylton 
: verified. When the physicist talks strachey at his smuggest (Dickens 
Lv.abput chance, he doesn’t mean that “doing a series of quick-fire comic lmper- 
^ anything might happen -rather that he sonatSns", Elizabeth Barrett 
(|.«n assign a probability to all the Browning “feeding her spaniel with 
j -possible outcomes. Sometimes only scraps under the table” etc), he qlso 
pone or two outcomes are possible, seems to adopt a singularly narrow and 
/ sometimes a continuous range, and if unhelpful view of Thackeray. Collins s 

repeat the experiment ovor and anthology is given minimal attention (a 
Lover again we shall find out how often “deftly assembled scrapbook); tne 


is, I take it, to increase our under- 
standing of the natural or social world, 
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The proper objective of the sciences They inhibit the activities they fall on. ^^0,1 Ions I nave - endured from 
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ot bad. The trouble with external that this meuns? It suggests the end of a 
effects, in the received theory of which lov » a f fQ j T to me, andto anyone else, I 
no doubt McCloskey is one of the think, who has seen the other sources.. 

recipients, is that they threaten Ihe MARK BLACKETT-ORD. " 

beneficial functioning of a competitive , inn- 
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Mnssic for n Is beyond conjecture. The y t erary talent by over-H 
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anthology world fa. andTlie meaning possessed by philosophers should be taxed or other- 

“deftly assembled scrapbook ), ine which enter into Ihe sent- wise discouraged from philosophizing 

main part of Ihe ^evjevi > is given overbo question. Tlius truth, in anjj because that would remove a distortion 
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TSnESLSESE in and of its “grammar" - the nature of its There arc economists who welcome 
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remark, which .is n 3S!Lstri 
peculiar P° h . Ucal t J^J?ft 
Scotland, rather tha J h « 
sneer at the people or W & 
Massie is used & * 
nevertheless, as ■QM'RPf.ija % 


Why the rules 
if gaming has 


what philosophers do and say. It is. at 
inner crane arotectlon a gainst the 


^Phytic* areithe rules of gaming has 
philosophical physicists, since 
seems unlikely that.ariy- 
1. tains short, nf. ri tnfallu npw wav of 


y drink and society The asSim- basic concepts. For this reason prog- what philosophers do and say. Ii 
KrnMMdlvTSified by quo- ress in any sSence requires not only the |he ^ wme p rotec Uon agair 
itrore worryingly, production and testing of hypotheses d of such distortions of th 

but also that its basic .concepts be _well ■ P pt syslem as “Granger causall 


f h ■ ,§ short, of a totally new way of 
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monthly issues 'Sffi be amplyto determine whnt kind 
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ut also that its basic concepts be well 
nderstood. And this Is a matter in 
I'blch philosophers are by their train-, 
ig peculiarly suited to help.. In its early 
nvLrhe- main Droblem far.a Silence 


is of the cpn- 
causality " or 


MARK BLACKETT-ORD. 

2 New Square. Lincoln’s Inn. Lon- 
don WC2. 

‘Candy for King’ 

Sir, - In his review (July 22) which I 
have just seen, J. K. L-. Walker deals 
genially and objectively with; what lie 
sees as the politics of my novel Candy 
for King. •>. . . 

But In the epd, I think, he mis- 


^at kind the question of the 
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doVim tbi the foundations of economic 
theory. Consider the question of the 
alleged futility of . governmenis 


tory managers). He discovers that one 
officer is such because whereas Cnn- 
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vision” (pace your reviewer) but on the 
fact that sales of Vanity Fqirvere not as 
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Sib to dewdrop. rainbow, ocean. 

No’ for me their hues ami motion. 

This foul clay has filed me till 
It’s no to ken I’m water still. 

Hugh MacDiarmid’s ambivalent lines 
seemed to fit the mood of Scotland in 
1979, after the failure of devolution 
and Mrs Tha teller's first . election 
victory. The consciousness of defeat 
and defilement was there, but also an 
atom of compensation: the struggle 
would continue, perhaps some bitter 
wisdom had been learned. Four years 
and another election later: whnt has 
changed? Has Scotland's increasing 
electoral divergence from the south 
quickened the streams of national 
consciousness? Or has accelerated 
economic decline, government cen- 
tralization and the steady loss of com- 
mercial autonomy through takeovers 
choked them still further? 

The grim state of the Scots economy 
is emphasized in Scotland: A New 
Study which island-hops along an 
ambitious course from the pre- 
Cambrian to the post-industrial ages. 
There are fascinating touch-downs - 
Joy Tivy on the Scottish bio-climate. 
William Kirk on regionalism in pre- 
historic Scotland - but some huge 
omissions: nothing on demography or 
on nineteenth-century industrial devel- 
opment. Still, the contributions on 
geology and natural resources leave the 
impression that these - processed as oil 
and tourism - ore just about all that 
modern Scotland has going for it . Deal- 
ingwiih “The urban scene. 1760-1980“. 
Ian Adams keens over the country's re- 
' cent industrial history: . 

, * Forestry .1? ; declining, so. U agtW 
culture; fishing has been severely 
reduced; and the paper industry has 

virtually gone The steel industry 

survives around Motherwell but the 
future of even this industry is 
uncertain. Shipbuilding is barely 
surviving, and has vanished forever 
' in Dundee. -Car manufacture - at 
Lin wood is no more, and nt Bathgate 
t)ie future is' uncertain. The much- 
• vaunted. electronics industry is 
■ withering : . 

Btidi very bad. but where are : the 
; demonstrations, the factory occu- 
. patibns, . the barricades? "Upper 


Clyde", that false dawn of the Left. ( 
happened twelve years ago. The SNP i 
has come and seemingly gone. Have | 
the Scots grown to love their chums? 

If the Scottish situation is bad. other, j 
hitherto more prosperous areas of 
Britain (such as the West Midlands) 
are actually doing worse. Scots 
unemployment at 14.K per cent isabout ! 
twenty per cent nbove the average level 
in the United Kingdom. In the 19611s it 
was often fifty per cent higher. And 
earnings, formerly well helow the 
national average, are now roughly the 
same. If not exactly fur-lined, the 
chains are reasonably comfortable. 

For how long? This relative better- 
ment is almost wholly attributable to 
North Sea oil, which now employs five 
per cent of the Scottish workforce. 
Without it, unemployment would be 
worse than in the !9/0s. ii decade in 
which the Scottish staple industries 
were still reasonably intact and Scots- 
owned. When the oil goes, after 1990. 
whai development options will 
remain? In 1981 Scotland had a net 
emigration figure of over 23,00(1 - a 

? uarter of the United Kingdom total - 
8,000 of whom went overseas. The 
haemorrhage of talent and ambition 
not only continues, it accelerates. 

The only other growth has came in 
the electronics sector, but even here 
the concentration has been on at- 
tracting the “primary production" of 
microchips, usually by multinational 
concerns enjoying high levels of state 
aid. Scotland may now produce forty 
per cent of Europe's chips, but firms 
which use these to produce “high- 
value-added" technology have been 
slow to settle, despite the attractions of 
government assistance and high-grade 
university research. From being a 
nation deeply (although for most of the 
population profitlessly) implicated in 
imperial exploitation, the Scots have 
become the coolies of the cybernetic 
age. 

External control has gone beyond 
economics. The days when the Scottish 
! Council for Development and Industry 

E ' nralleled administrative -devolution 
v acting as a mouthpiece for in- 
digenous capital ended hi the mid- 
1970s through closures, nationalization 
and takeovers. With this the semi- 
independence of Scots Toryism 
perished. A party which was, by its 
own lights, proud and patriotic is now 
reduced to 28 per cent of the vote and a 
.score of forgettable MPa. Mrs 
Thatcher, who before 1979 bustled 
around the place like Mrs Tiggywiriklc, 
doing evil to devolution, now ignores 
Scotland almost totally, white Scotland 

f iroved- relatively un enthusiastic about 
ter finest hour. Polls found 55 per cent 


of Scots approving the Falkland* 
campaign, compared with a national 
percentage of 78. 

George Younger, the present damp- 
ish Secretary of State, at least lias it to 
his credit that lie has kept Scotland out 
of the hands of the economic 
extremists in Mrs Thatcher's entour- 
age. and has nurtured the Scottish 
Development Agency. The establish- 
ment of the SDA by Labour in 1975 as 
an autonomous body for economic 
investigation, assistance to industry 
and environmental improvement, 
marked a drastic breach with the 
tradition of centralized “solutions” to 
regional development problems. 
According to Michael Cross, in 
Scotland: A New Study , the survival of 
Scottish industry depends on the SDA 
as much as on general United Kingdom 
recovery. 

The SDA, even more than the 
abortive Assembly scheme, marked a 
shift in the ideology of Scottish Labour 
away from the enslavement to London 
rule which had dominated its history 
since it replaced the Liberals in the 
1920s. A [though the Left has preserved 
a myth of Scottish radicalism, this 
masks bureaucracy and deference. If 
J. B. Caird’s essay in Scotland: A New 
Studv shows how the eighteenth- 
century gentry had things their own 
way in “improving" the peasantry into 
a landless rural proletariat, the 
twentieth-century working class has 
likewise been metamorphosed into the 
“council tenants" who provide Labour 
with some of its largest majorities and 
most oF its dullest MPs. To be talented 
in the Scots Labour Party is to enter a 
political Saint Germain in which 
Young Chevaliers such as Jim Sillars 
'and tne late John Mackintosh sulk in 
the shadows of the “wee hard men" 
and “sweetie wifies" who deliver the 
Scottish votes. The scene, however, is 
changing - despite the grey presence 
,of Bruce Millan, Labour's Scottish 


spokesman for the past seven years - 
and a large number of younger Labour 
MPs and supporters are demanding 
more energetic action to secure self- 


government. 

The political picture is therefore not 
the simple one recognized by London 
journalists on brief forays. The 
Scottish National Parly is certainly in 
eclipse. Its share of the vote slipped 
from 30 percent in October 1974 to 18 
oer cent in 1979, and 11.7 per cent in 
1983. This was partly due to violent 
intra-party conflicts which were only 
patched up on the eve of the election, 
but also to the fact that self- 
government - an Assembly with 
economic and taxation' powers - has 
become Labour and Alliance ortho- 
doxy. Left unionism has disappeared. 


Kohin Gink. Neil K i mu urk’s campaign 
manager and like him a laiiulical ami- 
dcvnliiliniiiM in l 1 *? 1 *. N iu»w a 
federalist. Tam Dal yell's teeth have 
relentlessly locked into the Falkland v 
One of the Alliance's chief devolution 
spokesmen. Peter Wilson, was a timer 
opponent of the Assembly as I . about 
convener of Lothian region. Such 
conversions may be politic hut they 
reflect .i shift iii discussion within an 
increasingly ailicnlale political 
community. The new nationalism is 
socialist realism rather than tartan 
nnnihuyancc. deeply absorbed in 
interpreting Scotland's predicament. It 
is rather scholarly and unassertive . Inn 
alienated as never before from die 
culture of the metropolis. 

As anyone browsing in a Scottish 
bookshop will notice, the revival in 
Scott isli intellectual life in the past 
decade or so lias been remarkable. Hie 
bridgeheads established by the poets 
and novelists of the inter-war Scottish 
Renaissance have been strengthened 
by critics, historians, educationalists 
and social scientists. Scottish art, 
literature, drama and films are now 
being assessed, ns MacDiarmid de- 
manded, “by the standards applied in 
all other civilized countries" and are 
passing the test. Higher education 
expansion obviously lies behind this, 
but so too does the reassessment of 
Scottish culture and society prompted 
by the rise of the SNP. It is still too 
early to speak, as some hnvc done , of a 
“cultural declaration of independence” 
- the talent for disputation among the 
Scots makes coordinated action un- 
commonly difficult - but the intel- 
lectual resources Tor self-government 
are evident us never before. 

“What we think, we can", wrote 
Louis MacNeice in “An Eclogue for 
Christmas". “The old idealist lie." 
Cultural revivals can be substitutes for 
political action. In a country like 
Scotland, with a working class which 
has lost, through industrial decline, 
many of its institutions of self-govern- 
ment, like the skilled trade unions nml 
the cooperative societies, authorit- 
arian bureaucracy Is still more 
powerful than the libertarian socialism, 
of the Intellectuals. Much is going to 
depend on the validity of theories 
about Scottish culture and society 
formulated in the 1970s. 


The Marxist philosopher Tom 
Naim, in The Break-up of Britain 
(1977), focused in particular on the 
unique historical role of the Scottish 
intelligentsia in forswcnrlng liberal 
nationalism in the nineteenth century 
for ft dualism which involved, on 
the one hand, energetic and innovative 
participation in the opportunities 
offered by British imperialism, and on 


11 thc , .cultivation of J 

defensive parochial andretr^: 
ideal of Scotland christened 2? ' 
“tariiinry or “the Kailyard" : 
scenario the end of ma K Z\ 
decrepitude .if the Dritish staT^S 
provoke the Scots iniellectt^ , : 
mobilizing a national politia 

1 he outcome is unlikely to fc. - 
symmetrical, hot various tliWfo, 
it. I he government is likely K 
cuiry out its next amputations vita : 
the safeguard of enhanced m 
scan ity. I he two-party system,^ ■ • 
the political conventions erects 
it. is unlikely to survive. Ew 
aggrieved groups now exist inScofi ■; 
til make a sustained campaign cfei I 
disobedience a real possibility. Tb; 
Scottish constitutional disk $ 
become the first stage of remote ■' 
Britain us a decentralized ensut 
wealth. 

Which brings us back to fe 
Diurmid. The thousand-minim i 
chronology of Scotland’s geebj 
creation in Chalmers Ciappertoo’m 
contribution to Scotland: A Kenki 
would have recommended Itself tot 
writer of that hymn to magid 
mysticism "On u Raised Beach"(^ 

Do not nrguc with me. Argue whJ to 

Truth has no trouble in knowing itef 
This is it. The hard fart. The 

inoppugnabbitdE. 

Here is something for you to digst 
Eiit this and well sea what appetite 
youbntll 

I -'or n world hereafter. 

I pledge you In the first and lost er» 
The rocks rattling In the bead-prwl 

a 

Crystalline rocks, for MacDiam# 
well as for his friend Lews Gts 
Gibbon in Grey Granite P 
symbolized the new knowledge jw 
new men needed to transform Smo 
in the depression of lw 
MacDiarmid, however, never » 
estimated tliQ lucatd “ JW 
Scotland. In “Why T became a 
nationalist" (1932) this lakes fob 
of l lie roughest of wootngs. Scwf 
lies hostile "... wF- are oft' 
i cauldly there / Open but 
callously . . But then 
shifts to a powerful, tuibnl 
positive image out of the famtftj" 
when fire sweeps bracken wow* 
front the uplands, to enable 
graze: 

You slow but surely lieal until 
i You cutch my flntue agninsi 
I And the mureburn lak s the 
' For the sake of the workenf 
t ScoU-Uthgow shipyards, jre 
i men of Dntgwull nnd Wick,fo 
i makers of Rnvonscralg L| » 
i months hud hctl 


Tints of the hawthorn tree 
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Degrees of dependence 


Rosaliod Mitchison 

Rosalind K; Marshall 
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governance of father or husband, even Parliament in Edinburgh. But for 
sometimes, of .employer. For many t he upper class this was to change 
centuries . in Scotland their official in the eighteenth century with the 
dependence was .so great that they « urban r t nQ j ssancp «, Towns and, 
were not considered to be capable of ] a ie r , country-houses developed as 
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. independent or conformist, doctrinaire a prornen “ adei ; concerts and lending 
• or persuadable. libraries, besides specialist dress- 

The accounts of Women's lives makers and teachers. Spas, become 

hofrtrA 1WV1 /Wn I Oinarl liAra'eh/Mir tViAiii nAnular n*ir4 hanlfk f rAnim km ' mi^L 
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thwoCumehtnuojrcfia yield vhoufttb^ proce 

* sta,W$^ 6nife of.wortveiT.it); iflc;: f tv^gojt 

. Ipfist ^upplementtngu when sH t aotrips ft a lady 
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letr.menfolk 

;* riyd^aWsbinger than the 
itfofrl Tne law. oftrely ^ ^'recbgnljred thefp - me 
' -’dfiftfrldlyidakls --ekeebf- .in ; (he .ease 
ydifeii vioiedee WdR dont.tO thfetii or id 
-• , their,, .supporting /menfolk ft ;Wofnejt 
Wore ra&umed be' - upd^v ftthe 
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mass of women. In 1979 women’s 
wages equalled u mere 73 pur cunt of 
men’s, and here she links the problem 
of economic independence for women 
in Scotland with the situation else- 
where in the world. 

Tltis is a note she might have struck 
earlier if she had widened her sources. 
She has an excellent knowledge of 
family papers and has dug up a 
surprising amount of detail from 
protocol books and chronicles. She 
has, however, ignored some cigh- 
i teenth-oqntury public 'sources which 
, wqh|d.hjiVe showp her the pressures 
fttha) en^ted then bn the less wcll- 
ftprotectOtftwomen. In the progression 
Te‘ : charts through courtship to 
larnage there is no - mention of 
unmarried -childbearing; yet with 10 
er cent of births in the mid nine- 
te ej)th . century . occurring out of 
Qf : wedlock,, and a. hi git proportion of 
; these fn'st confinements, a substantial 
minority" of woiAe'nV-.cleprly side- 
stepped aily -such progression . Church 
•rtepids^ahed Tight i on other un- . 

njoyablq features; wife-beating, for 
.. stance;, dehouneed by tl)c Church 
u it tpok': -place dn. Sunday, .was 
^thervi^e dn accepted part of murirtl 
ala (ion?. A, .question bound to suggest 
self to i anyone famf liar with English 
tamflge customs Is- whether Scotland 
a £ 8 patterri.pf wife-sale . Certainly 
ales of wives occurred, but we do hot 
cl knowwlthWhai frequency or ritunj. 

’• ■ , . Jlr" • 1- •, ■ ■’■y "I. ■’ : . 

:;Waga dl f fere'n i i nliwd rea Iso impor- 
tight; in thinking Hint 
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these incrensod in the 
the low return in many ^ 
pnrtlculnrly spinning, 
pcr.nt.nenl cftcct 0 *^^ 
women's lives, for It 
reasons which brought 
elderly spinsters on W 
has been argued 

1800, the subservience g ’. m# 
asserted more vigorously ^- 
the range of etrcnomtc o 
open to them maybave^^g 
only because of tft J nwPT - 
cmployers of having a 
available, 

Another area ^ 
ignored by Marshall J 
women in respect 
By 1700 it was. a 
could k Indep^nd - " 
and be tried, o 
cases than U 
childbirth or.wi 

only partly undi 

of tnlsdevelopt.- r : 

Thin ‘ 

scholarly appne 

if Dr, Marsha 

with Important 

recently deyel' 
social history 
looking as ppro 
the lower Ofde 
. more fortunah 
however, W hc . j 
tdrian ns yet i 
land equipped 
of the subject, 

: ful for this pos 
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Alan Bold i 

MacDiarmid: The Terrible Crystal | 

252pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. j 

19.95. 

07100 9493 0 i 

Catherine Kerrigan 
whaur Extremes Meet: The Poetry 
of Hugh MacDiarmid 1920-1934 
245pp. Edinburgh: Mercat Press. 

£12.50. 

09 01824 69 0 

C. M. Grieve 

- Annals or the Five Senses: The Fust 
Collected Work by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. 

.' 161pp. Polygon Books. £6.50. 

' Q 904919 74 9 

■’ In the middle of his enormous late 
poem In Memoriam James Joyce , itself 
r only part of a projected but never 
realized colossal poem, Hugh 
E .MacDiarmid offers himself a piece of 
L uncharacteristically lyrical advice: 

Let the only consistency 
[■ In the course of my poetry 
Be like that of the hawthorn tree 
i Which in early Spring breaks 

i Fresh emerald, then by nature’s law 
Darkens and deepens and tBkes 
Tints of purple-maroon, rose-madder 
E. and straw. 

But this natural, organic analogy 
: actually suggests a very rich kind of 
i consistency uideed; if this were the 
; “only’’ consistency in anyone’s poetry, 

]t would be more man enough for most 
' tastes. In fact, most of MacDiarmid’s 
s 'critics have been hard put to it to find 
,any consistency at all in his oeuvre, and 
: r very few Indeed - with the notable 
exce ptions ,of Edwin Morgan and G. S. 
f Fraser - have attempted any rigorous 
G ^defence of the later work. 

The accepted reading of 
MacDiarmid's career is that he wrote 
some: “exquisite lyrics” (hit own 
scathing phrase, mimicking and 
mocking the English critics); that Lie 
then went on to create, in A Drunk Man 
Looks at the Thistle, his masterpiece, a 
latger formal structure of great 
originality and verve, in which he gave 
resonance and dramatic power to an 
essentially lyric style; that he wrote, in 
the 1930s, some fine poems of 

S lgf Communist sympathy, given 
oldian sanction by Leavis In 
Scrutiny for their “truly fine 
disinterestedness”; but that he 
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inclusive "poetry 

v.^.- „...ch never reached 

fulfilment and whose very odd 
principles of construction included the 
ycibatlm transcription, for as much as 
J49 lines at a time, of such apparently 
tin assimilable material as a TLS review 
of Kail Kraus. 

^ Neither! MacDiarmid: Vie Terrible 

. n - li i. 


Hegel and Marx, Bold says that “by 
assuming that great minds think alike, 
he was able to give his idiosyncratic 
nature the status of an ideology". This 
is very well said; in a single sentence, it 
joins together the self-conscious 
sophistication of the endeavour and 
the jejune premises and prejudices 
which sometimes underlie it. For, 
clearly, it is simply not true that “great 
minds think alike”, but MacDiarmid 
was too busy profitably turning them 
all into aspects of his own personality 
to notice. And when flagrant 
contradiction could no longer be 
ignored, he turned this also to his 
ideological advantage by regarding 
contradiction itself as a manifestation 
of the Scottish genius: in a 

spectacularly ugly phrase which he 
adopted from G. Gregory Smith, it 


nor Whaur Extremes Meet: The 
of Hugh MacDiarmid J920- 


.. - _,reelf only to the earner, 

prone, premising a further volume in 

Abe future; and Alan Bold, although he 
hWoretically views the work as “an 
fu^nwstrally unified text to a marvellously ' 
:l var l ed V^ntext”, Iti fact seriously 

^uopernunes the approbation implied - 

Jw A| al riaw during the course of his 
'deciding at one point, for 
.that : the “arbitrary form’’ of 
Fork “makes more demands 
inte|ll^^ a ^ ef ' S ' 8tam * n8 fhan his 

wrtifying prindple Boid offers is 
w ■ ^*^Mreud is a visidoary poet 
^wnoatteihpts'^ in niahv different forms 
neoplatonic . unity-in 
afearch - focuses 

MTtWA.rtwIal? 1 nf 


the wprk, and it ■ 
dritk the rationale 


could always be seen as a further '. 
revelation of the “Caledonian — 
Antisyzygy". Hence the extraordinary • 
political affiliations which made 
MacDiarmid both a Communist and a 
Scottish Nationalist (both the SNP and - 
CP expelled him at different times, 
finding the favour of his allegiance an 
embarrassment); and hence also his . 
willingness to renounce the "gowden ■ 
lyric" and the metrical inventiveness of j 
the early poems for the apparently ( 
lineated prose of some of the later 
work. 

The supplying of such fruitful n j 
formulations iffthe greatest strength of o: 
Bold’s book, and he has written a very i 
valuable introductory study. His “ 
characterization of MacDiarmid’s 
major contribution as a poetry ii 
“cerebral in conception and nurtured v 
in an emotional matrix” is persuasive; t< 
but one might wish for a little c 
more close criticism to show the effects ti 
of this on actual lines and stanzas. d 
There is not a great deal of close ® 
verbal analysis in Catherine Kerrigan’s ! 
book either. Its range is much *' 
narrower then Bold's, covering only “ 
the first fourteen yeara of the career; its [ 
account of the intellectual context of 
the early work is correspondingly j 
deeper. Kerrigan is very illuminating J 
on the importance to MacDiarmid of 
.Orage ana th% New Agr, and anyorie . 
who wants to know exactly what he 
took from Spongier, Nietztehe, 
Dostoyevsky, Soloviev, Charles 
Doughty and John Davidson, will find * 
it all lucidly presented here. Dense, * 
knowledgeable and well-researched, 
the book manages to be informative ^ 
with enthusiasm, and without 
pedantry; but the discussion 
sometimes seems to be taking place at 1 
quite a distance from the poetry itself. 

Kerrigan’s method is responsible for 
this. Each chapter first analyses the 
“thought" MacDiarriiid was influenced 
by. and only then turns to the poem m 
which the interest is reflected- This 
almost inevitably makes the poems 
seem more simply illustrative than they 
are, more systematically the 
presentation of ideas rather than a play 
among -them. Sometimes, too, the 
description of ideas important to 
, MacDiarmid seems rather top-heavy. 

; One is grateful for as much infoimation 
as one can get about, say, Soloviev, but 

. the pocket Marx offered in the chapter 

called “The Political Man" , seems 
, redundant, particularly , stiice 
ft MacDiarmid’s Marxism, with its 
openly acknowledged idealism and 
6litism . subscribe^ - to nolle of the 
orthodoxies. Nevertheless, *s a study. 
t : of MscDisrpiid's .Cariy . intellectual 
l sources, Kerrigan’s book is mdts- 
\ pensable; she powerfully reinforces 
ft one’s sense of the sheer range and 
r vigour of the early wprk. 

,f Annals of the Five Senses, a 
is staggering concoction of poems ana 
prose pieces, was MacDiarmid s first 
book, published under his real name, 
C. M. Grieve, and this edition 
celebrates the sixtieth anniversary of 
Up publication. Never one to do things 
- by halves, he Was apparently plan nlpg 
.j. ten volumes of 'mystical psycno- 
J analysis", and that is probably ns good 
f adescription ai any oftheConentsof 
the book. Alan Bold, lit . 
introduction, suggests that It ^mbles 
the late poetry more iftnf gjjg 
.anything irrbe(ween t but 
u ste how. Tbe prose precesi at pnte 
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Unsuccessful attempt to prevent the assassination of James I of Scotland ui 1437: reproduced from Rain; 
o’Turk: The Highland Sketchbooks of John Everett Millais 1853 edited by Mary Littyens and Malcolm 
Dalrymple Press, 3 Lodge Lane. Westerham, Kent : £45. 0 9507301 3 0 ). 


Days at Brig 
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neurasthenia ("The flaming effrontery 
of a bunch of cheap roses, brutally red! 
The hot offensive dampness of an 
afternoon edition!"). 


ably not cut much ice with those who 
as Shylock puts it, cannot contain 
their urine when the bagpipe sings in 
the nose; and “open-endedness" is one 
thing, terminal hypertrophy quite 


This callow prose, narcissistically thing, terminal hypertrophy quite 
infatuated with itself, has little intrinsic another. What seems l ° .Jj* jj] 

value, perhaps, but it does help wrong is that, when MacDiarmid 
towards an understanding of the whole abandoned \ Scots, ’® .. 

career. It emphasizes the importance abandonuig things necessary to ins ow 
to MacDiarmid of his experiences creativity. ScotS Mcialized him. the 
during the First World War, when he philological |he 

served on the Eastern Front; he was humbling of hnnidf before the 
later to write that “most of the strategiesof hiscampaign.a R^sture 
imp,™, words were killed;’ then. 


of Scots removed this social check on 
MacDiarmid’s isolation und egotism, 
and brought the argument to the level 
of the explicit. Modernist inventive- 
ness collasped into a vety belated 
Romantic effusiveness; the richly 
expressive vocal personality lost all 
sense of what a voice in poetry might 
sound like, to the extent of remaining 
silent before choirs of other, lesser 
voices; and the poetry, for large 
stretches, became indistinguishable 
from prose. In the early lyrics, what 
impresses most is the perfect, 
miniature intensity of the articulation; 
in the later work, the more intensely 
articulated moments seem oases in a 
desert of the voufu. 


imuuiuuu And hecause of this, the campaign miniature intensity ot me arucuiauon, 

“Synthetic Scot?’ could remain largely implicit in the in the later work, the more intensely 
development oi : Synthetic b « . . which could then get on with all articulated moments seem oases in a 

English" as Kf^hertogi. ThfaKoning delert of the voulu. 

important, dead words. And the book , 9 

s Decisions and divisions 

MacDiafmid” might have founded like AyVVlUiyAXkJ • 

if he had not chosen to be Hugh 


MacDiarmid. In doing this, it vividly - . . • ; .1 •- 

alerts us to the element of self- Jgu Campbell 
conscious election in MacDiarmid s . . 

career: “Hugh MacDiarmid" is the , . • 

name not just of a poet, or of a body of Alan Bold 

w<wk but of ■ campaign. Mod,™ Scottish Utcr.ture' ■: 

It is the lonely integnty of this _ . „„ rTmari 

campaign which in fact provides the Long mail. £6.95. . 

"only consistency" of MacDiarmid s 0 58 2 49054 2 _■ '/ 

work. Calling himself “the cat-fish that r Rovle / ^ 

vitalizes the other torpid denizens of TREVOR KOYLE 

the aquarium", he look it upon himself The Macmillan Companion to 

to oppose Scottish defeatism with a g^lsli Literature 

resilient sense of the alternative to. a Macmillan. £25. 

dominant, aggressive English culture - n 3 IT 28508 5 

an alternative which he believed was 0 333 ZH5US - • 

locked somewhere In the Scots ' . 

tradition and tongue.. If this A | an Bold's new work of reference will 

“alternative” had in fact been lost in f{jr many as a f irSt introduction to 

the sentimental prettifications of the ScQttjgh |n erat ure. It is less expensive 

kailvard. then MacDiarmid would | Hrirer4ca |e work on the novel 


322pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0 333 28508 5 

Alan Bold's new work of reference, will 


language, htsfory, and allegiance. 
M Tnc Scottish writer makes a matter of 
decision ... a matter of division.” 

In a country where Scottish liter- 
■him'k at last findinc a place in the 


clear, qnd allowing readers 10 see the 
poet's development. ■ ’ 

, This method is leas successful where 
the author has skimped the space he 
feels he edn allow h developing writer - 
Edwin Morgan, for example, gets 
rather short shrift- or where lie frankly, 
has to admit defeat; as - with Gaelic. 
Ndn-fictional prose, works, suCh as 
MacDiarmid arid Grassic pibb6n' , 5 
1 Scottish Scene, are nof dealt with at ony • 
Length. Bold sees the theatre as "in a 
stage of uncertainty’’; writers of fiction 
are “still .pressurized by the past ; 
recent rjoets transcend provincialism 
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ature is at last finding a place in the 
schools, albeit by the teaching of a very 
small number of works sometimes ad 
nauseam, Modem- Scottish Literature is 
an easily accessible; reasonably priced ;, 
survey which is bound ftto .provoke 

■ l ’■ .4 ' j 1 4iiM4iiln4a eahilinir . nnl 


not read; “Modern" Js ’ . j^erest . pnd 1 stimulate.: readipg • and , , ; 

Wtfcid;argumetif>; > v «■ I’ i ix'^ 

- tn" Vie 'Macmillan Companion to - 
- - ■ 11 - ~ -- Scottish Literature , Trevor Royle lias 


kailyard, then MacDiarmid would liian the lafeer-scale .work on the novel atl j" e ® s “ last finding a Place in the 
single-handedly re-invent it. by Francis Hart and niqrei up-to-date ^hools, albeit by the teaching of a very 

Bold makes it dear how important than Maurice Lindsay s 1977 history. It ^ num ber of Works sometimes ad 
Joyce's example was to MacDiarmid in offers a good brief summary at its nauseam. Modem Scottish Literaturcis 
this heroic enterprise, persuasively su bject - with an apology jpr foe in €as jjy accessible, reasonably priced 
arguing that MacDiarmid’s “Synthetic missing Gaelic literature whichthe surve y ^hicli is bound!: W .provoke 
Scots" should be seen not as aut hor cannot read. r.Moqetit i* is ’inierert . pnd fohdipg . aW , 

antiquarianism, but- as #• thorough-; marked by the ^ S i;?-- 1 ! 

going modoriiist innovation. .When In" 7 he Macmillan Companion to 

^st&OSUl S^'BSg 5 ™-M»a tSUSXBjCS&OS. 

Ss--fe«e 

phiiologica 1 dtew» of the and a readtpg list at the end. aiming rather at a 

^ jifgSfS iaSaSSSrSSSSb SdTSa^yT^ > pSuoh or . referenfe.^ i>f till, 
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see now. ■ me • •• • 

totturedly • 'impressiOnistiff^ and 
studiedly r^nalyno* a fo, Welfo. ahq. 
wrenched: they ' Sofind now-' bke 
.Baudelaire; now 

like; the Virginia Woqlf of < ' 

on the Wair^nd evgy,sQ pften 
pafody of some florid pie?e of 1890s 
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Divergent paths 


A fishwife’s fate 


F. M. L. Thompson 

T. Mi Devine and David 
Dickson (Editors) 

Ireland and Scotland 1600-1850: 
Parallels and Contrasts in Economic 
and Social Development 
283pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 

£16. 

0 85976 089 H 

Scotland and Ireland, separated by 
proud traditions of different cultures as 
well as by geography, htc yet held 
together by histone links and by a 
shared experience of political anti 
economic subordination to England. 
The distinctive Highland language and 
culture was in many respects simply un 
Fnsli overflow: Ulster became, in large 
measure, n reverse export of Scottish 
traits; anti both countries, once 


their getting together were published 
in 1977 in a volume edited by L. M. 
Cullen and T. C. Smout. Comparative 


nil - are less vital questions than those 
surrounding the divergence in 
agriculture, industry, trade, and 


Aspects of Irish ami Scottish Economic wealth which are increasingly apparent 
and Social History, to which the from the 1780s onwards. On the fuel of 
present volume is the sequel. Like the this divergence surely all are agreed? 
earlier volume, it presents the Scotland was in the full swing uf her 
proceedings of a conference and its industrial expansion ami prosperity at 
attendant discussion, and although it the very moment when Ireland 
touches on some of the same ground it plunged to the disaster and destitution 
focuses on issues which were thrown up of the Famine. Yet in one nl the most 
by the first conference, such as rural important and controversial papers in 
social and - economic change, or on the collection. Peter Solar argues, with 
topics not covered before, such as econometric trimmings, that on the 


James Hunter 

David Kkaskk (Editor) 

The Christian Watt Papers 
186pp. Edinburgh: Paul Harris 
£8.95. 
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Hack in Scotland she mania) k.l l ' 
husband. James Sira S 

eoinmon fate of fishermen S ' . 

of those strange days in S: ' 
starting bright and sunny, yj 
sudden the sky was blacktop 
reaches across the Moray FinTu 
washed all the boat's 


In the steps of Nasser 


topics nor cove re o nerorc. sum as 
urban and religious comparisons. It 
does not, therefore .set out to provide a 
comprehensive treatment of the 


central issue of agricultural 
productivity, on which hinge nil 
manner of critically important 


comprehensive treatment of the manner of critically important 
divergence between the two societies assessments to do with backwnrdness'of 
from around the 17Wls. and must he techniques, the role of landholding 
read in conjunction with the earlier structures, and the capacity uf the 
volume, where such topics us foreign economy to generate surpluses, the 
trade and industrial change find their Irish performance was well up U» the 


culture whs in manv respects simply un trade and industrial change find their Irish perl 
rrish overflow; Ulster became, in large place. , Scottish, 

measure, ii reverse export of Scottish In spile of the volumes title, became I 
traits; and both countries, once there is not n lot about the seventeenth early dec; 
continually disrupted and disturbed by century itself in any of the papers, but and. ihn 
internal feuding, enjoyed a long periou what there is reveals Rosalind farming, 
of internal stability from the close of Mitchison agreeing with the original sur pi US es 
the seventeenth century, largely under Cullen and Smout thesis, that at the pubulatic 
English influence. beginning of the eighteenth century wellustli 


the seventeenth century, largely under 
English influence. 

The Irish, until comparatively 
recently, tended to present their 
subsequent history as that of a down- 
trodden and exploited colonial 


enterprise. Scottish and Irish historians 
are now much more conscious of the 


urban clement which enabled Scotland 


*1 i ... " linen market, while /re land could onlv 



concerned to explain the obvious 
divergence in their economies and 
social structures which was visible by 
1850 more in terms id internal factors 
than of the differing impact of the 
English connection. The first fruits of 


One for the records 
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place. Scottish. Indeed Ireland, he shows. 

In spile of the volume's title, became Britain's bread-basket in the 
there is not n lot about the seventeenth curly decades of the nineteenth century 
century itself in any of the papers, but and. through the efficiency of her 
what there is 'reveals Rosalind farming, the high yields and large 
Mitchison agreeing with the original surpluses of cereals kept the 
Cullen and Smout thesis, that at the pupulut ion of Scottish towns in oats as 
beginning of the eighteenth century well us the English in wheat. If that was 
Ireland had a brighter economic future so. and granted that Ireland did not 
than Scotland. She argues that the possess the mineral resources which 
Scottish economy was a good deal bulked so large in Scottish 
more primitive and less attuned to the industrialization, then there was not so 
market than the Irish. T. M. Devine much a divergence between high and 
disagrees, seeing the roots of Scottish low rates of economic growth, 
economic superiority us stretching far modernization and backwardness, 
back into a more balanced and resilient between the two countries, as a 
urban clement which enabled Scotland rational and productive specialization 
to profit bom the English connection j n different and complementary 
by a “modern'' exploitation of the spheres of activity, 
linen market, while Ireland could only Needless to say, most of the other 
do so in u _ backward . peasant, by- p art i c ipHnls are disinclined to accept 
employment fashion. the revolutionary implications of 

What are the appropriate handicaps Solar's paper. Its argument is that 
to award at the start or the race, indeed Inelund had nn call for an agricultural 
whether there was an economic race at revolution on the Scottish, or English 

model: there was no need for 

turnips when slovenly husbandry was 
— J) providentially bailed out by haphazard 

^ rGCOlClS regeneration of the soil, through the 

4- y vv / a ViU spontaneous appearance of rich 

f curpets of white clover on over- 

patronage in the sixteenth century, cropped lands that were left to revert to 
Then there are two by members of the grass; This involves the natural 
staff of the Scottish Record Office, advantages or the Emerald Isle to offset 
again based on the records but fur thQse Handicaps of landowncrship 
more approachable. One. by Athol arrangements and delicicncics of 
Murray, is on the desperate game of capital and skill which arc normally 
financing the royal household in the held to have ohtnined. Solar’s thesis, 
reign or James V; the other, by neatly provided with a distinction 


with the ruin threatenlns I fLi? 

I Htl22K 1147 s *«kc in the blankets which vS 

Hie sen had risen mouniahate 

On the jetty at Kvleukin in Skye .un- eiun and 1 SELL If*®®* 

summer s day in the 1 85! K there Imik something was 
place an unusual confront:, inn On , unir w P jth lhe ralnVBS 
one side was Lou! Macdonald of S leal . hn . ||s wcnt rQund 
owner of « large part of Skye and he (.'ongrcgutionul MinhtS S 
man responsible for many ‘*1 the door! asked which of my fS 
evictions and dispossessions then Me said. 'It Is the huSSrH 
occurring on the island; addressing him ( hristian - s subs cnueiil J 

was Christian Watt . a fisher lassie from w :.., n(|ver|v i X 
the Aberdeenshire put t ol I rascrlungh. t flTH 

“Me hud u party ol toffs with him . . u |iniitcd m Cornhill, the SI 
Christian wrote later or her infirmary fur the mentally ll.ndfe 
encounter with Lord Maalom.H. shc r e lllllin ed until her death bS 
was not giiing hi josc the chance. I said lhll shc was neve r insaw J 
to him heforu this audience, ^ «u are f ornhill she wrote the sloryoflwS 
lower than the outseounngs of any ., story now cdited a|)d ’ 

pigsty, causing all that human suf ferine General Sir David Fraser, hfef 
to innocent people. Hud Lord Frascr of philor , h and ^ 
Macdonald tried to expel the stronger- dis i un , ly [0 Christian, 
willed population of the Scottish north- The cxtracls already quoted hi 

east rather than islanders, Christian t h c power and lucidity of Cha 
continued, “his fine castle would have narralivc . Such i Kam 
been burned down . And she insisted. ninpti^niii.rpniunf vuariinA^i 


p, J. Vatikiotis 
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in 1979. He became extremely popular Heika! contends that Sadat’s 
with the outside world as a man of background and character rendered 
peace and vision, a great statesman and him unfit to lead Egypt, the weightiest 
world leader. Yet at home he was Arab state in the Middle East: and that 
resented by the liberals, the leftists and his overriding concern to project 
the Nasserites, and detested by the himself as a superstar on the stage of 
religiousmilitants.indudingthosewho international politics undermined the 


assassinated him in October 1981 . Like 
Nasser, Sadat was a very complex man, 
a poorly educated but ambitious 
soldier turned politician. As with 


political gains that could have been 
reaped after the October War. Instead 
of enhancing Egypt's position in the 
region, he isolated her from her Arab 


soldier turned politician. As with region, he isolated her from her Arab 
Nasser, assessment of his personality, partners, whom he alienated by his 
career and political record has been peace policy. His economic policies, 
marked by passionate controversy. according to Heiknl. ruined the 
. .... _ country in a way reminiscent of the 

This second edition of Felipe bankrupt Khedive Ismail a century 
Fernandez- A rmesto’s Sadat ana his B g 0 . His flirtation with Islamic groups 
Statecraft is no improvement on the as a makeweight to leftist and other 
first. It remains a “valedictory salute", opposition forces led to sectarian 
in the words of the dust-cover: but it is violence and. in the end, his own 


w y — — Statecraft is no improvement on the BS a makeweight to leftist and other 

Ra«-lv a vear younger than Nasser, first. It remains a “valedictory salute", opposition forces led to sectarian 
President 3 Sadat shared with his in the words of the dust-cover: but it is violence and. in the end, his own 
redecessor a more or less similar not, as also stated there, the product of assassination. On top of all this Sadat's 
arkoround and political formation, “immense experience or “authority . ostentation, egomania and autocratic 
Tiev were products of the same The book lacks any senous bearing repelled many Egyptians. 


Sey were products of the same The book lacks anv senous 
‘wfitlcal street” of the 1930s, and of acouaintance with the modern history 
the same post-1936 military college. Egypt. It is an enromtum of Sadat, 
n..«..iU a raoc Maccpr'spnrPRr vnnno baSSu VCrV ITlUCh Oil Sadat S OWI1 


linen market, while Ireland could onlv 
do so in u "hackwnrd", peasant, by- 
employment fashion. 

What are the appropriate handicaps 
to award at the start or the race, indeed 
whether there wns un economic race at 


“Though 1 was a herring gutter I wns as 
much a descendant of the Lord of the 
Isles ns lie was." 

There Christian was correct. Both 
her fulher and mother were descended 
- by way of his descendants' 
illegitimate children - from William 
Fraser of Pliilorth, eleventh Lord 
Saltoun and a member of the leading 
family in Christian's part ol 
Aberdeenshire. And the Frasers, in 
turn, included among their ancestors 
the medieval Lords of the Isles, rulers 
of Skye and nil the Hchridcs. 

Christian Watt's own life wns far 
from happy. Born in 1833 in Browlsea, 


patronage in the sixteenth century., cropp 
Then there are two bv members of -the grass; 
staff of the Scottish Record Office, ad van 
again based on the records, but fur those 
more approachable. One, by Athol arrunj 
Murray, is on the desperate game of cupitn 
financing the royal household in the held t 


a fishing village now ahsnrbcd by 
Fraserburgh, she began work as a 
domestic servant at the age of eight. 


Soon she had become u herring-gutter 
and fish seller, hawking Brondscn's 
catches through the inland purls of 
Aberdeenshire, travelling as far as 
Ireland and America in search of work. 


The cxtracls already quoted mi 
the power and lucidity of Ctu» 
narrative. Such accounts 
nineteenth-century working 
are rare and valuable. Bd! 
Christian Watt Papers are math 
source of information, ta 
interesting and important, abed) 
Scotland of a century ago. The bed 
above all, a fitting menrasl 
Christian Watt herself - a.ito 
intelligent, perceptive and la 
woman who deserved a belter te 

Royal Scotland by Roddy Wiri 
(208pp. Paul Harris. £5.95.086231 
1) is nn account of the ruling bew 
Scotland from the merger oflanS 
and Celtic thrones in 843 APJ 
present Royal family: Incpsi 
chapters on Robert the B rads j 
Stewarts, Mary Queen of Soft > 
exiled "Kings over the walff* 
"Victoria and the birth of Bw 
Ity", qs well as comprenw« ve . 
trees, clear black-and-white l 
tions and it list of suggested ! 
reading. 


But whereas Nasser's career as a young ™ u " . aBU « s 

armv officer before 1952 was relatively statements about himself, and 
uneventful, Sadat’s was chequered by presenting him as a great visionary and 
his involvement in pro-Axis espionage democrat. 

during the war, by political as- Sadat and his Statecraft stands in 
sassinahons and impnsonment. As a s harpcontrast to the more engaging 
rtbel officer mixed up in the pwlitical djat ^ bc b Mohamed Heikal. a 
machinations of the Palace, the member 0 f Egypt's political estab- 


leikal contends that Sadat’s politics of the region whenever the 
kground and character rendered national interest requires it. Nor did 
i unfit to lead Egypt, the weightiest repression in Egypt begin in 1977; in 
tbstatein the Middle East:andihal fact, it began m the fine 1940s mul 
overriding cuncern to project became more widespread and 
isclf as a superstar on the stage of systematic nftcr 1952. 

:r national politics undermined the Nor was it only Sadat who saw 
itical gains that could have been himself as the embodiment of the state; 
ped after the October War. Instead so did his predecessor. Both Nasser 
enhancing Egypt s position in the and Sadat were superstars: the former 
ion, he isolated her from her Arab nlore Egyptian and Arab, the latter 
tners, whom he alienated by his mQre international. All Egyptian 
tee policy. His economic policies, ru | ers use re ligion. symbolically, 
ordmg to Heiknl. ruined the apologetically and instrument ally, in 
inlry in a way reminiscent of the or der either to legitimize their power 
lk JVP t „! Che ^ 1,vc a - centur y or to promote their policies; and Sadat 

3. His flirtation with Islamic groups was no exception . The relations of the 
a makeweight to leftist and other 1952 reg imc with the fundamentalists 
position forces led to sectarian was ; usl as abrasive and dangerous. 
)lence and, in the end, , no own when the Muslim Brethren disagreed 
sassmation. On top of all this Sadat s w j[h Nasser's policies, one of their 
Lentation, egomania and autocratic members tried, though unsuccessfully, 
aring repelled many Egyptians. , 0 BSS assinate him in 1954. What is 
Dnrr.numn tho «p nn rii n hp r certain is that Islamic militants 

amal Hamdan Heikal tells us%at «> nsider “ n rulcrs of Egyp*. whoever 
e natural eonsd uenev of the they are and because they govern what 
U.2J S Sfp is basically a secular slate founded by 

wL 'flfi hi? nnturni Muhammad All at the beginning of [he 


nineteenth century, to be illegitimate 
usurpers, and see it as tlicir religious 
duty to overthrow them, by violent 


incans if necessary. After all , the same 
Sheikh Kishk who preached against 
Sadat also published scathing attacks 


bearing repelled many Egyptians. 


Gamal Hamdan, Heikal tells us that 
the natural constituency of the 
President of Egypt is the Arab world. 
(Clearly though, his natural 


on the Nasser regime buck in 1967 and 
1968. 

Heikal's denigralory and belittling 
attack upon Sadat led to the banning of 
liis book in Egypt, and to a spate of 
criticism in the leading dailies of Cairo. 
Be that as it may, one must respect his 
view that Egypt should be oriented 
towards the Arab world, and that she 
should not have a peace treaty with 
Israel , a view held by many members of 
the Egyptian imelligentisiu today. 
Heikal cannot, however, assume that 
the outside world does not understand 
what goes on In Egypt, and present 
it with such facile narratives os this 
even if they do make good copy. Mr 
Heikal has now been replaced by a 
younger group of presidential advisers 
and, at sixty, is no longer a frequenter of 
the corridors oF Egyptian power. 


Muslim 'Ushment and ruling class for twenty 

Sadat was perhaps the °nly memberof ^ who was c i ose iy identified with 
the Free Officer Revolutibnary . xin-c-r wdmp. and whn knew 


Sadat and his Statecraft stands in is only an arena ofexternal policy when 
arp contrast to the more engaging state interest requires.) Sadat betrayed 
atribe by Mohamed Heikal, a this constituency by going to Jerusalem 
ember of Egypt's political estab- jn 1977 and signing a separate peace 
ihment and ruling class for twenty treaty with Israel in 1979. But were the 
iars who was closely identified with Egyptians against ending the war and 


Council in 1952 to 1 have- _a • Nasser and Sadat well, serving both Heikal does not enlighten us on this 

Although he alluded to h^elf in his p res jdents as a publicist. In control of point. He is not given to critical 


Nasser regime, and who knew 
us! Nasser and Sadat well, serving both 


writings during the 1960s as the 
founder of the Free Officer movement, 


Nasser and Sadat well, serving both 
presidents as a publicist. In control of 
the Cairo newspaper Aliram, from 


the conclusion of a peace treaty? 





held to have obtained. Solar's thesis. 




Gordon .Donaldson has. over the. placed, by Denys Hay ott “Scotland 
years, been one Of, the most learned of and the Italian Renaissance ";'but, alas, 
Scottish historians; also among the this ; is a disappointment, since It 
PTC?*. feenerally uKefuroiies. thanks to emerges that It is u study of o non- 


reign of James V; the other, by neatly provided with a distinction 
Margaret Snnderson, is an interesting between the commercialized, fertile, 
analysis of the position in society of cereal-growing areas of south-east 
Edinburgh merchants In the last thirty Ireland und the beautiful : hut 
years of the sixteenth century, as unpromising West (which acted os a 
evidenced by their testaments, dustbin for. excess population that 

Givfen the book's title, one feels that could there get on with potato-patch 
its Fqcus should be the essay, centrally subdivision without upsetting the 
placed, by Denys Hay oti "Scotland efficiency of the south-east), contains 


Achievers abroad 


tounaer ot me tree uincer 1957 w 1974, Heikal promoted his own 
he accepted a vanety of posts under connecdon s with the media and with 
.Nassers regime, none of which gave | ea ders in other countries, 

.him any prominence or great becoming a household name in Egypt 
influence. Dfenussal, rehrement and d the t of tIl0 Arab wor [ d- 
. death having, by 1969, eliminated 

. practically all the other original Autumn of Fury is an attempt to 
members of the Revolutionary explain Sadat's assassination. It 
Council, his own circumstances ana comprises a record of the Sadat regime 
- failing health prompted Nasser to and a critique of the man, his motives 
i >anpomt Sadat as his vice-president in and policies. It is not clear If the "fury" 
vlSt®! less than a year before his own 0 f foe title is that of the Islamic 
sudden death in September 1970. militants who assassinated SadRt. 01 
^ From 1956 to 1970 Egypt became HeikRl's own or that of the Egyptian 
synonymous with Nasser, and for a people. Despite the author s prefatory 
shorter period, from 1956 to 1960, the disclaimer that the book is not meant a< 
-whole;' Airab ' Middle East :.was ; a bersQnal, s attac%;on Sadat, this 11 
dominated by his towering presence, indeed .the impression conve y.f^yjti 
s^Nasser lost every war against Israel, yet misleadingly select! ve narrat ve a nc 
Che remained popular. Sadat half won use oF falsd comparisons: it bm 1 the m 
K'the last war agauist Israel in October of a Personal apologi^ and th 
§1973 and proceeded to conclude- a onslaught on Sadat is, by implication, t 
peace treaty with his erstwhile enemy panegyric for Nasser. 


the Cairo newspaper Ahram, from analysis; only to journalistic assertion. 
L957 to 1974, Heikal promoted his own ,. „ n . 

connections with the media and with According to Heikal, the October 
political leaders in other countries, War was encouraged by the United 
becoming a household name in Egypt States. Sadat s visit to Jerusalem and 
and the rest of the Arab world. the subsequent peace negot a ons 

were all a complicated American 
Autumn of Fury is an attempt to manoeuvre, assisted by the Saudis and 
explain Sadat's assassination. It various intelligence agencies. Sadat 


comprises a record of the Sadat regime sought international prestige at the 
and a critique of the man, his motives expense of domestic popularity. And 
and policies. It is not clear If the "fury" all of this was a compensation for his 
of foe title is that of the Islamic miserable childhood, lack of education 


militants who assassinated Sadat, or ___ _ 

Heikal's own. or that of the Egyptian sacrificed a regional Arab defence 
people. Despite the author’s prefatory system (Heikal docs not tell his readers 
disclaimer that the book is not meant as that such a defence system hardly ever 
a personal ^attack ’'on Sadat, this is existcd, arid, that .vvnen ft ^idj( vv^ - 
indeed the impression eonveyed by jts nevei- ; " effective), ; .and t ; ; Egypts 
misleadingly selective narrative add traditional role of .modernizing and 1 
use oF falsd comparisons: it has the air unifying the Arab countries, for 1 
of a personal apologia, and the Western-sponsored ones. Egypt s Arab 
onslaught on Sadat is, by implication, a role is not tradi ional, however. What 
naneovric for Nasser. is traditional is her engagement in the 


and past underground adventure. He 
sacrificed a regional Arab defence 






use of falsd comparisons: it has the air 
of a personal apologia,' and the 
onslaught on Sadat is, by implication, a 


onslaught on Sadat is, by implication, a 
panegyric for Nasser. 


Walking hi Sinai: One of nearly fifty’ photographs byKonrn&M tiller in Anwar- 

Sadat : The Last Hu nd red Days. With text Bv MarJcBlaisse (76pp. Thames and 
Hudson. £ 6 . 95 , O 5 D 0 Of 2/7 6 ). . 


h&'. ability (tiicL willingness lo 1 write for 
■ • ihn nMinnrv reader as toll as for the 



: the .year of liis retirement from the 
chair; he: wus appointed Historiog- 
rapher to the Queen in 


James Campbell 

subdivision without upsetting the ^ - 

efficiency of the south-east), contains Nkil McCallum 

the . essence of a major re- . „ , 

interpretation of Irislt agriailliiral vSj., IS n,n * | T : ScoHoml 

history which will need refinement and i/y 9-i8.iu 

testing in further work. Meanwhile, 224 Edinbuigli: Me real Press. 

this volume attests to the great nmoum £9.95. 

of research which is going on in Irish 0 901834 70 4 . 

and Scottish economic history. A good —7 : — 

score of historians can be observed at Gf the many civil engineers (o emerge 
work on topics as diverse as the Intro- from Scotland during the eighteenth 


the . essence of a major re- 
interpretation of Irislt agricultural 
emerges thpt It’ is it study of o non- history which will need refinement and 
subject. The Renaissance came late to iesling in further work. Meanwhile, 
$cotIand and through other channels, mis volume attests to the great amount 
During the sixteenth century hardly of research which is going on in Irish 
any influences came direct from Italy, fln{ * Scottish economic history. A good 
except for the inevitable but not major score of historians can be observed at 
influence of Italian poetry on e great work on topics as diverse as the Intro- 
generation of Scottish poets. Professor Auction of sheep into the southern Scot- 
Hay! does not even elaborate ns much tish uplands, the origins of customs of 
as he might about Scottish visitors lo tenant right in Ireland, the building of 
Italy; EpwaTd Cowan tells us. more planned villages, the development of 
about them in- . his essay on ‘‘The joint-stock banking, or the influence of 
Darker Version of the ■ Scottish religious teaching on economic be- 
Renaissance: the. Devil and Francis haviour. 

SSSTi ™i f s & ST^S -Much orthW^p^f cou™. Is 


thrcu-quiiricrs of the Hrm 

prolonged butchery ol the “•J. 
the destruction of High law - 

after (he Jncobllc detent %•*"•«- . 

uud the completion of the. Malcolm 
I iialilitml deiiranccs, ‘ 

which were pcrpctralea "i ^winviD t, u 

limdlonL. 1( dipidd cg-Wi « ^ 


From division to destruction 


h ““LT2 l T, l *5&i« » 


^Malcolm Yapp 

*1' 

^ David C, Gordon 

■ithe Republic of Lebanon: Nation in 


r iptry on a great . work on. topics as diverse as toe jntro- 
poets. Professor Auction of sheep into the southern Scot- 
elaborate ns much tish uplands, the origins of customs of 

p l i_„» i .1 1 ii ji : _ r 


century, perhaps the one who left (he 
deepest ipark in Englnnd wus Rbhcrl 
Myine, who designed Blackfriors' 
Bridge and carried out work on, among 
oiher buildings, Saint Pnul’s and 
Canterbury Cathedrals, (he Palace at 
Croydon,' and a London club house. 
Almack'sj, which belonged to. 11 Mr 
Macall, u Scotsman who inverted his 
name to avoid the dislike (lie Eiiglish 



Mr McCallum has 
compendious accoimi of t 
packed with fascinating 

Informntion, such as innl ^ 
used ns fuel by brewers Jp: 


;J'lpp. Croom Helm. £13.95. 
; 07Q991154'8- ' . 

^ David Gilmour 

aLeijpnoni The fractured country 


David C. Gordon inclines towards 
the latter view. Drawing partly on 
material presented In his previous 
book, Lebanon: The fragmented nation 
(1980), he has produced an equally 
enlightening, but more structured, 
short book which has sections 011 
Lebanese society, economy and poh- 


cribed as suspicious, aggressive and 
Intolerant - to prop up this indefensible 
system by crushing the left; the war 
was one between « neo-fascist 
organization and a radical,' Arab 
nationalist alliance and only later took 
on a confessional character; ine 
Palestinians were merely a catalyst. As 
for the Israeli Invasion of 1982 it had 


writing of this type, notably about the 
death, of Bashir Gemayel and the 
Chadla massacre. Randal offers a more 
substantial analysis of the Lebanese 
problem and comes to conclusions 
similar to those of Gilmour. The real 
problems, he argues, were internal ; the 
odd thing about Lebanon is that it has 
lasted so long; and the Palestinians 


dominie’s salniywKong^^j^.Wnp, Oxford: Martin Robertson, 
it Is 11 pity, then, ^ ’ 

made so little effort to — ~ 




Pnul's ana something pcrfno] 
le Pnlncc «t i c nvine It instend as a 

c u b bouse, and their acliievemcnU.vJj^J 

5 . d 10 u , Mr impressive but at length 
inverted Ins Mnpaiitini's • wfinl ^ 7 'ut 

of Scotland Scotland (relative io 
) ,nnd_ 1830 juggesis that it 
ldox; it is a, thorough mixing of J* 1 
ucccss and bustling, streets of ^ ^ 


p 85520 679 9' i 

| Jonathan Randal: • 

^JheTrtgedy of Lebanon:. Christian ., 
“Wh Adventurers and . 
^lAirtqricart Bunglers , 

rf^PP^phattp and Windus, £9:95, 

|iWrta?k,£4:95)." T--' 

I gOjl 2754 6 j 

ftWW and Catherine 


"r . — ' • - n f ihc fnr the Israeli nvasion or ivoa ii nuu imicu su — v — 

ti^ as well as an i. nt M nothlns to do with Lebanon but was were merely scapegoats for the sins of 

Civil ^ a r, its aftermath undertaken to facilitate the annexation the Maronites. Tbe United Stales he 

^[ I a t rOT,it ^. SOrS j 1 ^ ) s ' ed belieVe 1 ^ 

of Lebanon were divided; unequally . Bank. , : ' ■ j ' ; ! ' ,j v .beltfcveS' that-:Slnce' thfc:T950s : marry 

• between, the religious copmp nines, Gjlmour'ianalysls! ii ijot Supported israelli have - wanted to bring about 
required modification, or iaboliMon^- the same depth of reading which t j,e creation of a smaller. Christian 
^ nevertheless, he is optimistic about the d ; st | n « u j S hes Gordon's book. His Lebanon allied to Israel npd that the 
abilities of the Lebanese, left to know f e d ge of Arab und Syrian history 1982 invasion was just a further stage in 
themselves, to find a solution to (nose g Qn a p arrOW an d shaky base; hts ft ie pursuit of that goal, 
problems. The factor which brought account . of the . Arab , revolt . . 

about the destruction of the sta unreliable; and, hasj absorbed tpo : ^ j ' ae |j bombardment of west 



bursting along the Beirut Sea front on a 
cloudless summer day. are quite 
beautiful, reminiscent of descriptions 
of the first day of the Battle of, the 

Somme i The ‘ext is jvrilte^n rh« 
blood-and-shit mode; iihtawS^-USSc 

“shit" seems to figure on every other 
page (no less than three times on page 
25J and comes, in every variety - 
human, dog, horse, chicken, camel and 
bull. As a device for conveying a sense 
of (he horror of .war to the reader 
Clifton's Style falls short of the more 
conventional .methods of Graves, 
Blundeii, Sassoon and Owen. And the 
tough', uncompromising manner con- 
ceals little depth; what use the author s 


ijbmon and misled people dtat its . 

■STJ. n th a e ui' 


chronicler. 

Finally one may ask: who( solutions 
.. to Lebanrtn's problems are offered 
here? Curiously, Gilmour . and ,Gor- 
- /inn nithnittth so ftir ODUrt in their. 


r? HOT!? 


same way 
Shihabist 


ScptlRnrfd- two. from. Canada hiittib 
from Den mark ; non? frotq England 


sawssFas 

SJ- inn9vatfon,!Qrt|i6.v':^!W i 5 ;a century behind England Victorian writer SfeSS 

' : i n ‘btprovqment. iftcral books about iB*. e W®23& 

1 me^ci nlizri 1 1 b h { . The and .the, arts”; 


to soj.mlgnty of; U» state, to ;;,ter. W con — ™ m-. 
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TiaUst '. Whose frequent visits : to 
anon ha* heen linked to succes- 
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Pasternak was adamant in his view that 
a poet couldn't have a biography. 
When he declared, in his sixties, that 
one should “plunge into obscurity, and 
hide one's footsteps in it", he was 
echoing what he*d said at forty - “the 
poet gives his life such a steep slope 
that it can’t be found in (he vertical of 


Angela Livingstone 

trends, events, all fully described and everything that was happening, some 
spread out around him ns wide and flat vast impalpable good was coming ab- 
as a map. Ronald Hingley engages out; and this optimism fed into a de- 
casting doubt on Pasternak’s “unsnec- vc loping conception of history ns a 
tacular" view of himself and making “second universe” being built by hu- 
Ihc idea of self-effacement the Icit- man efforts to solve the enigma of 
motif of his book. death - history as u home to live and to 

De Mallac-* Borii Pasternak: His fa in- The laa MU. of de Maly* hot* 


so arc phrases like ‘'staunch moral 
fibre" and “impact on his spiritual 
makeup", and such sentences as: “his 


vc loping conception of history us a development was furthered by expo- 
"second universe" being built by hu- sure to natural existence and artful 
man efforts to solve the enigma of creation". This makes the hook often 
death - history as a home to live and to difficult to read. 


there appeared Henry Gifford's biog- 
raphically underpinned Pasternak, A 
Critical Study (1977); the memoirs of 


on his ideas of individiuility and com- 
munity; on his relation to Christianity 


Doctor flingley's Pasternak: .-I 
Biography explicitly lakes off from tie 
Milliners hook (originally published in 
America in l‘WI) and differs from it in 
practically every way. Wholly 


1977) and of Olga I vinskaya (1978). 
both giving detailed accounts of Paster- 
nak’s later years; Lazar Fleishman's 


mtd Ar , ; s t he first full-lenetli is an essay entitled "Pasternak's histor- Biography explicitly lakes off from tie 
biogruphy of Pasternak to be published ' c . al an,vcrse ’'- U conta,n5 chapters on Mai lays hook (‘'riginnlly published in 
Ln unv laneunae In the preceding years hls theory and treatment of history; on America in l‘»KI ) ami differs from it hi 
there appeared Henry Gifford's hiog- his altitudes lo^ialiMiand Marxism; practically every way. Wholly 
raphically underpinned Pasternak, A on his ideasof indiy.di.aliiy.ndconv unhampered by reverence. I mg ley 
Critical Study (ll>77); the memoirs of , mum, y: P n h,s relation to Chnstmmly asks whether Pas ernak was really “so 
Alexander Gladkov (1973, translated (R e « uas,ve quotations from Thomas dul and featureless in private life . 

. - — . Merton are used to present him as an sucha'mun without dualities . lie sets 

anima natural iter Christiana ) ; on his out to be vigorous aiul de fi ni tc . 1 le a Im » 


unhampered by reverence. Hingley 
asks whether Pasternak was really “so 
dull and featureless in private life". 


Merton are used to present him as an such a “mun without dualities". 1 le sets 


views of art and literature; and - first 


II tut 9 JlLLwft yCill3, UU£UI I IWlJJlIlimil 9 t | _ I. M . „ f lL 

Pasternak v dvadsatvc gody ( 1980. an and , j ast ~ on . ,us oxpenence of he 

f . v . itinr n c ic n ntnifinn rtnhrdlli I A.lnllnis 


biography” -and this sprnng from what offers revealing glimpses of Paster- 
he had thought in his twenties when he nak’s cliaracter through nearly all his 


defined his difference from Maya- 
kovsky in terms of “biogruphy as 
spectacle": Mayakovsky's life was to 
be looked at, his own wus not. 

Perhaps the distinction Roman 
Jnkobson drew between the “mel- 
aphorical” Mayakovsky and the “met- 
onymical" Pasternak could he ex- 
tended to apply to the two poets' lives: 


But we remain convinced that Pas- 
ternak's philosophizing can only send 


adult life. But only with de Mallac’s us back to his poetry, all of which is n 


hook do we at last sec (he entire life- 
story set out in full chronological de- 
tail. Information assembled over more 


passionate attempt to convey that 
"dynamic generosity". Rather as 
Nietzsche’s Madman tries to make the 


than twenty years from an enormous laughers in the marketplace notice 
number of written and spoken sources what to them is dull and obvious but to‘ 
is organized into the narrative that him seems terrible - the death of God - 
farms four-fifths of the book; this is so Pasternak tries to make us, his griev- 
ilJustratedwiih J0'6 photographs, many ine or jaded contemporaries, notice 
of them hitherto unknown. All this, what to us is dull and obvious but to 


Mayakovsky saw his life as a metaphor 01 mem nitnerto unknown. All tms, wnai to us is nun ana obvious but to 
for his work, so that his “look at me" al °ng with the extensive bibliographi- him is marvellous -the presence of life. 



meant “beenuse I resemble my poems 
and stand for them", while Pasternak 
(despite his love of metaphor, and love 
of Mayakovsky) related things more by 
contiguity than by resemblance and 
wanted to be seen as standing not for 


but amid his poetry, moving about in it literary or political events to make 
as an invisible recorder of the effects of them interesting in themselves. The 


cal material, is thoroughly welcome. 

It would seem that everything is 
here: not only where Pasternuk was at 
most moments of his life, whom he met 
and what he wrote and thought, but 
enough about those pliices. people and 
literary or political events to make 


inspiration on everything around. And 
his own use of the word "biographical"' 
was often idiosyncratic. If, after aban- 
doning a career in music , he still some- 

' times felt a “burn jng need for a com- amount Of detail is impressive nnd leave hissecond wife, and vanity comes cident. At the ’first Soviet Writers’ 
posers biography", this qidn’t meun lie valuable. At the same time, we really across (disturbingly enough) only In Congress, in 1934. Pasternak did somc- 
a 99 u t as spjnwoe,, opt little sense of what Pasternak may the accompanying photographs, where thing strange which has often been de- 
1 Pasternak often looks sb finely posed scribed. From Ms seat on the stage in 

wanted to record his environment ro peclive on his attitudes, especially on m a pure and vulnerable dream of wis- front of the vast audience he cour- 

. !" al wa X ", ,r, .f J Mtsf S wotJ . d ,° c l,,e his attitude to the Revolution and its doin. (Or, is it a secret nightmare?) teously rose to try to remove u heavy 

2 u;S r 0 K^nV^t n uiiL e H p [i!i“ d &f“ l ! ? ng , ! fte rmath. Wasn’t there some- Vanity is also suggested (disturbingly ramnimg-lool off the shoulder of u 

° 5" b ' u ' thing m hint - we may ask - which in another way) in some of de Mallac’s woman wjio wns actually part of u del- 

f n a P n ‘ n ,. ‘ j° u SS, J’lSL Mccounted for his surviving the destruc- descriptions, such as how on his walks egntion of workers all proudly bearing 

i : ’ VnJl 8 tH renectlll 8 tive 1 930s? The mystery of hls survival In the countryside the elderly Paster- the tools of their trades. De Mu line 

: . . 1 ine autnors • lives. has- often been pondered. De Mallac nak would stop to “talk to those he comments: “Tills superficially comic 

The difficulty for Pasternak's biog-- sifts it all through again, adding the met, gazing nt them with his large incident - at n deeper level reveals Pas- 


1920s are, however, very thinly dealt 


In the end neither critic nor biographer 
can do more than point to Pasternak 
pointing to that. 

Since de Mallac doesn't do this, 
through the poetry, one feels unsure of 
the substance of his admiration for Pas- 
ternak. The preface says the poet’s 
faults are going to be revealed - vanity, 
for example and lack of will-power - 


sets out to ile-sanctify, noting ut the 
outset with n cerium glee th;il 
"pasternnk” is Russian for “parsnip". 

This is a slighter hook, less than half 
the length of dc Mallac's; it uses far 
fewer sources and produces a much 
smullcr array of fuels. I linglcy is, uf 
course, released front the task of 
collecting and arranging all possible 
information by the fact that de Mallac 
has already done that: he makes more 
use of anecdote, presents provoca- 
tively conflicting judgments of Paster- 
nak from his menus' memoirs and 
offers, as de Mallac docs not, 
sweepingly bold integrations of the 
poet's life, work and age. 

His guiding thought is that there was 
something odd, inconsistent and du- 
bious in Pustcmak's character. De 
Mallac, when he mentions eccentrici- 
ties, tends, us if instinctively, to tone 
them down; Hinpley accentuates them 
and makes them into the main theme of 
his book’by linking them to Pasternak’s 
anti-Mayakovskian insistence on being 
“unspectacular”. This he does by 


faults are going to be revealed -vanity, means of an ironic and accusatory 
for example, and lack of will-power - notion; what he calls Pasternak’s 
with (there is. for instance, no "discus- but the book is in general wholly “choreography of self-effacement”, 
sion of Pasternak's meeting with Trot- admiring; the only indecisiveness In this respect it is interesting to see 
sky in 1922), but nonetheless the . seems to be in his not managing to how each biographer treats a single in- 
Jetdil is impressive nnd leave his second wife, and vanity comes cident. At the first Soviet Writers’ 


‘choreography of self-effuccmcnt”. 

In this respect it is interesting to sec 
riow each biographer treats a single in- 





The difficulty for Pasternak’s biog- sift* it all through again, adding the met, gazing nt them with his large 
raphers (in the usual sense). is that he idea of protection from Alexander radiant dark-hazel eyes with an air of 
acted on (here views by living an. un- Fadeyev, that “pillar of the literary trustfulness”. In fact, a serious weak- 


commcnts: “inis suncrncmliy comic 
incident - at n deeper level reveals Pas- 
ternak’s aristocratic sensibility, which 
pfompts him to chivalrous bdinviuur 


acted on there views by living an un- Fadeyev, that “pillar of the literary trustfulness”. In fact, a serious weak- prompts him to cliivulrdus bchnviuur 
spectacular life mainly devoted to quiet establishment” with a fondness for Pas- ness of the bdok is the frequent Infelic- which Is out of context in this markedly 
work. Henry Gifford has called it a ternak, So. if the matter remains! neon- Ity of Us style. People "view” things, proletarian atmosphere." In Ilinglcv 
story of "absences and. immunities” . dusive. perhaps this is how it has to “pen" verses, "voice” and "vent” their the incident starts: “ Paste milk Vdc* 


ftfciun. phi l- various i$fs of resistance to the regime. , 
friend and What was, the connection between his., 
y. aiclaitnbd wurage and his compromise? And did he , 
the# fit thinkhewaswalkingatlgHt-rope-orjust 
if a multiply .being himself? ' " * v; 

£ j n • Pn 5 i e : , These formulas also say little about 




Jack-in-a-Box 


Shut up, coiled in a compact bok . 
And tethered by an anxious spring. 
On call until her hand unlocks 
The hinge of my astonishing, 

It )* fpr her sake that I keep 
Each stunning and advertent leap 
Contained so tha t she may not guoss 
The force of my preparedness. 



;0,tf6pa£n2; The JhcK.dfial^’.* =•• J* • 

cntibrtdf theeftrlierWork^iS' ■ r ^ she. can't resist, '. 
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How to deal with Wordsworth 


tlccting oiicc ugiiin on his taUt, 
making liimsclf awkwanlb^ 

a.ou s ."Ucrca n dc | MwhercS " 

of P.istcrnak s “ardent wish 
iittcntion to his wish not todraw«S ' 
lion to himself". ”**'* 

Ti»jillllm it lias to lx object,! 

’iisici nak s remarks about the ' 
he hidden were not remarks aboatu 
lie proposed to live his daily 4 l 
requests for his daily life . 
bothered with by readers and erfe 
l hey imply n view not very difint : 
from 1’. S. Tdiot's (despite iheiib 
mense differences) about the pee. 
necessary “extinction of personafe* 
in his writing. But in any case fee : 
put ut ion of false modesty Is w, 
damning us it sounds. Hingtertfo 1 
suspicion is balanced by Mevujwa : 
ing. He sees P.istcrnak both as a '■ 
who /iAt’i/iu muddle things ’ 1 ai>dik t > 
.someone who may have wen iw® 
muddled, thus not likely to haw k 
uny plan whatever about these tha 
I Ic is essentially aricine the quoth 
“Modest or conceited?^ is still an o?n 
question at the very end of the bed 
Moreover, Hingley becomes less* 
castic and more tolerant of Mmi 
as the book proceeds (perhaps iop 
portion to his becoming, as Re rim 
politically more definite), atontpa 
putting him “in the same camp ah 
sublime blunderers Homer d 
Shakespeare”, and finally setup 
approve of him when desciib!n|li 
own visit to him in 1958: he waff 
prised and charmed by Puicnft 
complete lack of arrogance, evwrfi 
“casuul” sort. 

A major aspect of Paiternakta 
called "muddle” is brought out too 
nection with the impenetrabititydi 
curly verse, from which Hingley tp* 
abundantly in his own tranilatwli 
deliberate and often hilarious of 
gcrutions - "spawned dawn" teh 
ter nak 's "gnvc birth to mowp 
"bombinating slush doth smonider b 
“bums through rumbliogslusii u -M 
their disrespectful way convey a» 
thing of the half-stimulating, naliwl 

intlnp weirdness ofmnchoftMveft* Ik 


ucui uuum i aaiKiiion- “a— ttl 

“obrusentory urges" and about mh 
worked his wny through to asifP 
style, nnd - even if what gdts'JJ 
mind is the uucstion whether 
uuk showed the "inartlculw 


tnily great” (os Tsvetnyeva cafleW 
wus it just "Inc inarticulacy of w™ 

• t * i-. -un ■ amnniw 


innrticulato"? - Hingley enpraw? 
sues Pnstcrnak ns one oi 
poets", nnd acknowledges th? 
nnd originality of his Inter poeu? . 

As for Pasternak’s relnllow%» 


/\n nil nmviniu » 

the Soviet rdgimo, HlnglcyseJ^ 
us chumctorized by 
"ntudillc”. Ho truces Ills 
"equivocal lupporf in the eatiji 
(with houls or enthusiosnilw^. 

opposition’’ and Ljri 

now mainly associated I with j 

lie explains Pnsiemnks*^^ 
suggesting that the difficulty . 
causes hb biographers- 1* 
difficulty he caused -hls JJJJJ, 
manipulators”. His I'fJjSS,' 
opacities. "self-indulrentW ^ 

the fuct that "ho rarely 

ft.. — i a ...am nmflff lOW s* 


fc — ( 

m James Engell and W. Jackson c 
' Bate (Editors) h 

JJ *» . ' The Collected Works of Samuel < 

Taylor Coleridge: Volume 7. ' 

'• Riooraphia Uteraria or Biographical ] 
Ktib, : Sketches of My Literary Lite and ‘ 
[■di Opinions ' 

ft M“«Xa d nP-T£50,he S e,. | 

K -; 0 7100 0896 1 I 

ft ' . James Engell and Walter Jackson Bate 1 
hew, ' have brought scholarship, judicious- i 
tjmJjt. ness and patience to their formid- i 
seikt able task of editing Coleridge’s most i 
Is noii '■ famous and most problematic work. 

1 By means of an excellent introduc- 
tioa and long and detailed footnotes, 
B1 % T (hey have _ greatly helped the , 
ind^oi ^ reader to make sense of the work which 
ni«^ ■ Coleridge, in one of his frequent 1 
hank* moments of despairing self-revelation 
in Blographla Literaria itself, calls an 
"immethodlcal miscellany”. By 

: darifyingthe chronology of the writing 

the bed 1 of the book and the tangled history of 
stall ;■ -to printing, as well as reminding us 
Pmw : of ColeriOM’s illness and depression 
: in 1815-17, they have given a 
he sJff framework within which Coleridge's 
omm ‘ startling changes of tone and direc- 
unDta tion can be understood. Though 
^ -. sympathetic Coleridgeans in the 

*■ tradition of Coleridge editors gen- 
S/s » erally, and in particular those en- 
gaged on the Collected Works of 
tacitf ! ; which these two volumes are the latest 
tvugli to appear, Engell and Bate are well 
’ aware of the unevenness of the book. 

.ml t Conceding that “the genius of the work 
nuihm ma y bc occasionally deflected by the 
; commonplace, even at moments by the 
tathetic’* and that Leslie Stephen's 
florinrh ’.-.iteoark that Biographla Literaria 
. seems to have been “‘put together with 
yjL? - ■ pitchfork" is not altogether unjust. 

1 'they nevertheless reinforce the old 
P claim for it as a classic of English and 
l - Eur °pMn criticism. 

ney s» Such a dual judgment of Blographia 
lM*L is not new: but the authority 

{gv^k.on which the editors base their 
iMBrilfc'ju^ent is. The very least thafCa’n be ’ 
alsoipR ““ for ,h ' s ®tiltion is that it should 
unnecessary any further 
outbowk|R^tiiscussiori of the extent and detail of 
j a ridk ri^endge's plagiarism from German 
Ichii* MpWosophera. Those wishing to know 
her Putt whorej Coleridge may have got his ideas 

an oik i)*yut imagination and fancy, the 
afifljirt a ^/Primary as opposed to the secondary 
ofthort "imagination, the word “esemplastic*’ 
nohabc* r ** applied to the latter, and indeed 
,/ irWhole paragraphs of “Natur- 
thflix* ? philosonWe'' in the difficult philo- 
poetT ■ Weal chapters (5-13), will find 
' j ; uie sources meticulously adduced 
““55 - Interestingly, they will further 

*estt^ nnd In many cases such a plethora of 
itrijf. HPOMble sources (not only German but 

1^52 i- ri». English and Scottish) that they 
?.m®y be . forced to -come to the 
>r5UW? i‘, coriclusion that the extent of actual 
plsgiansm committed by Coleridge, as 
e tOP oppoied to the less reprehensible and 
in? involuntary process of Imbibing 

'■ 'ft?|| : :i7 : 253I58f a6s thetic notions by virtue ot 
L r“ w 'tie reading in the area , is less than 
po'"f s been suggested by Suspicious 
of Coleridge from De 
• 1 : S Um f oy tD Pnimani Thus there is in 
^bjbtiuctlon a section entitled 
' im ^ P'?tinction between Fancy and 


Coleridge himself contributed to the 
charge of plagiarism. He did so by 
his maladroit, tortuous tendency to 
dishonesty semi-corrected by qualified 
confessions of guilt. Not able brazenly 
to quote without acknowledgment 
from Maass or Schelltng or Lessing and 
leave it at that, Coleridge habitually 
assuages his guilt by drawing attention 
to his thefts. Characteristically, he 
quotes a paragraph from a German 
author, begins the next paragraph with 
a (parenthetic) admission that he is 
‘‘partially" quoting from the work of 
another, only to switch to a rising note 
of moral indignation at the idea that he 
should be accused of plagiarism, 
followed by a pious claim to Y ‘regard 
truth as a divine ventriloquist: 1 care 
not from whose mouth the sounds are 
supposed to proceed, if only the words 
are audible and intelligible ' 1 (Chapter 
9). He errs, makes a not wholly clean 
breast of it, and turns accuser and 
judge in his turn. The editors, one of 
whose strengths is the frequent 
quotation in tneir footnotes from other 
works of Cdleridge, offer at this point a 
curious notebook entry from 1804, in 
which Coleridge tells himself, “In the 
Preface of my Metaphys. Works I 
should say - Once & all read Tetens, 
Kant, Fichte, &c - & there you will 
trace or if you are on the hunt, track 
me" (my italics). 

The editors’ clear explanation of 
the chronology of the writing of 
Biographla Uteraria sheds further 
Ught on the unfortunate aspects of 
Coleridge's personality and circum- 


Rosemary Ashton 

section. He had every reason to questions about the nature of the poet, 

f rompt him to expand this section, the poem, and poetry, was still to deal 
L) Ine book was, after all, to fully with Wordsworth. As the editors 
be his own Preface-expanded-into- point out, Wordsworth's Preface to 
autobiography. Yet it had turned out Lyrical Ballads had set Coleridge 
that there was relatively little about thinking, fifteen years before he got 
himself and his own fundamental down to writing Biographia Literaria, 
"opinions”. (2) Present always in his of a response in which he would make 
mind was trie magnum opus, the dear his differences from Wordsworth. 
"Logosophia". Now, in dictating the Now, in 1815, Wordsworth had 
Biographia, the opportunity came to appended another Preface to the new 
say something about nis own edition of his poems, in which he 
fundamental opinions - his reaction pronounced on the imagination and 
from the " mechanical” philosophy the fancy and for a second time, in 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth Coleridge's view, got the theory of 
centuries, and his love -hard-earned poetry wrong. Wordsworth is at once 
- of the •'idealistic’' philosophies Coleridge's model, his rival, his spur to 
from Plato and the Neoplatonists action, and (as the greatest living poet) 
down through those of eighteenth- Coleridge's chief subject for his 
century Germany. This was the practical criticism. Chapters 14 to 22 
opportunity to insert some pages, constitute, with some digressions, 
even a few chapters, on this subject, sinkings and padding, a finely 
if only as a threshold-shuffle before sustained complex critique of Words- 
his own “Logosophia” - the worth’s poetic theory and practice. 
magnum opus that had for long .filled Coleridge's concise statement of the 
his mind. Hence, as he was finishing tangled affair of the relative virtues 
this “philosophical" section and ancl vices of the pnems nnd their 
preparing to send the finished Prefaces is masterly: 


deemed, arose the whole long 
continued controversy. For from the 
conjunction of perceived power 
with supposed heresy I explain the 
inveteracy and in some instances. 

I grieve to say. the acrimonious 
passions, with which the controversy 
nus been conducted by the assail- 
ants. 

Here the editors usefully append a 
footnote quoting from two letters by 
Coleridge as early as 1802. in which he 
had made much the same judgment. 
Indeed, they excel throughout in 
bringing out the literary rerationship 
between Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
as when, for example, they note every 
case in which Wordsworth altered lines 


ms mind. Hence, as he was finishing 
this “philosophical" section ana 
preparing to send the finished 

T ° tlK “<■->’"‘1 edition |of Lyrical 

z ia i s] , h , e 

| y. n considerable length; in which 

Divine and Human, on which ! hnvc 

Site ' ’c^aho^Bv^rS Sstl'd .o c^S for The 

th rXHr 1 r h Q H rhp extension of (his style to poetry of ail 

i Sfi.mnfr kinds, and to reject ns vipious and 
indefensible all phrases and forms of 
ceased to be the prototype it still . that were not included in what 


had been in August. 
Despite the addition 


a uviwuwiu; **•*«.*•■■■ 1110 OUUlblUII \I I UIW 

stances which led to such cant and philosophical chapters, however, there 
deceit. The philosophical chapters is no doubt that the principal motive 
were written last, after Coleridge had behind the Biographla, and in a real 
completed hls emotionally and sense the irntant which pushes 
intellectually exhausting task of Coleridge into asking his famous 
coming to terms with Wordsworth's 


coming to terms with Wordsworth’s 
poetic practice, his critical theory and 
the relationship between the two. This 
effort had itself grown out of 
Coleridge's initio) plan to write a 
Preface to his own poems which would 
rival (and answer) Wordsworth’s 
Prefaces of 1800 and 1815. Coleridge 
was behind schedule with the printer, 
Ui; depressed. He reached fo; the work 
of others, as he also reached for hls 
own earlier work ! Satyrane’s Letters , 
the review of Maturin’s Bertram, 
extracts from The Friend ) to fill out the 
second volume, which had fallen 
disastrously short. 

It was undoubtedly important to 
Coleridge to give an account of his 
literary and philosophical education 
with a view to establishing, as he says in 
Chapter 1, "my principles In Polm«, 
•Religion, and Philosophy, and the 
application of the rules, deduced from 


style that were not included in what 
he (unfortunately, 1 think, adopting 
an equivocal expression) called the 
language of real life. From this 
preface, prefixed to poems in which 
it was impossible to deny the 
presence of original genius, however 
mistaken its direction might be 


case in which Worosworth altered lines 
and verses of his poems in response to 
Coleridge ’s adverse criticisms in 
Biographia Literaria. 

Though intellectually Biographia 
Literaria can be seen to follow a logi- 
cnl route (from his philosophical 
education to the deduction of his 
aesthetic principles, to the practical 
application of these principles to 
Wordsworth's poetry) which is just 
discernible through tnc distractions of 
self-pity, self-doubt, self-revelation, 
self-accusation and sc If- justification, 
psychologically it pursues a different 
puth. Wordsworth, the beloved friend, 
the happy hushand. the great poet , the 
example of everything which Coleridge 
felt he was not, was hound to raise in 
Coleridge the most intense and 
contradictory feelings. To these the 
book’s odaities of structure. Us 
wonderful achievements and its dismal 
shortcomings, may most often be 
traced. The present editors have fur- 
nished the reader and critic with all 
the tools he needs to appreciate a 
unique production. 


With an open mind 


Sean French 

ii'qj i. ' ~ • '' ■ — 

Michael Scrivener . 

Radical Shelley; The Philosophical 
Anarchism and Utopian Thought of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 


' Like Isaiah Berlin's hedgehog. 

Scrivener knows one. big .thing, .and 

. ■ . (hat thjng is Willfam Qodwiri. To the 

” — extent that Shelley H thought is Ideated 

in a Godwinlar? framework; this Study 
ica i Is ' serviceable. • Godwin provided 
h > 0 f Shelley with an analogy between the 
mind and social structures like the Igw 

and government. Individual minds can 
develop rationally, but .laW and 
government are splidified by custom 
• and power. The struggle therefore is to 

move • society towarels the fluid, 
ressive associative condition of the individual 


.thing, .and 
wiri.iTo the 


354pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £25.90. 

0 691 06525 X 


There is a dreary and 


ilitarinnism about the traditional mind. 


ilosophy., and the Eng Lit canon. This week s- rev- 


Scrivener’s Shelley is a moderate 
former, "a social critic, not a 


philosophical principles, to poetry and into the museum *s another men and Radical Shelley applies 

criticism”. For this, a long rehearsal of exhibit. As Edmund Wilson la- th jg lo a number of Shelley s 
hls philosophical reading and mented in his classic essay Thoughts ^^ 5 , There are sections on minor 
conclusions seemed necessary. Yet on Being Bibhographed . Fwmt*gans wor k like the plays The Cenci andthe 
Coleridge was no doubt uneasy about Wake was not the- battleground even uncom pIeted Charles the First, .both 1 of 
the extent of his borrowings, and that Ulysses had been. It went straight which ^upy more space than the 
anxious that renders would find the from jfie hands of Joyce into the hands ana jysisof th* “Defence of Poetry , 
lotii argument obscure snd un- of the college professors, and is today w i t hout making any special claims Tor 
interesting. With his gift for making not a literary issue but a subject ot t j iem as works of literature. The book 
a bad situation worse; he played ill- academic research". Some, authore main i y consists of clumsy commentary- 
judged games with the reader In an have proved less^ cum-pLot-summary like the foUqwing. 
attempt to leaven tbe lump: for so the this process than othere. SheUey leasi Wc £ raises an unfortunate suggestion 
heavfiy hunrorous fictitious "letter of aJ lperhai». Paul Foot’s feis^study of do-it-yourself gynaecology: 
from a friend” dissuading him from Bed Sfte//ey 0981) When Beatrice ls f 9" ed t 0 ' ex W^ 

further - philosophical disquisition worth much as herielf, qfter Genet has rtped her». 

wh ch immediately precede? the direct polemical wading, of Shelley shc , r ^nstltUtes ,he r identiiy. as^ 

abruptly- introduced definition of the (parodied in t ithe ^ \ofo e Pa4 : : c 


v,Z‘2P.“ ai,ull V lb - it, rne eauore, 
fcvSrPS B 1 ® 61 o£ fe® t their fields of 
SPS!* 1 ?*- Engell the .German and 
^BuiVi^ ^Shteenth-dentury English 
??? . philosophy and criticism - 

now common some 1 such 
■■ contrasting of terms was. 

Johnson, William Taylor, 
MrS' Piozzi, William 
A !®?9F de r : Ocrard, Ernst 


editors , 


idea what ho was 
the oblique nature of 
the authorities w 
subtlety of his attack on W 
last he did come out : # 
this, Hingley. i 

"fnesmerized the very ■pP^u.. 
terror ihto immobility ■ ■ 'ijj 

■ In contrast to de 
shortens, ' enl,ve .^' ' 
dramatizes, sometimes 
introduces a, change^nB ^ 
attitude: to Stalin ^ X f^ 
next act...”.P^MSfe^ 
brashness ®bd insp| f ® 9 *,^ W 
ad. nauseam 

• nak’s ‘'vvellingtoniandolti^^^ 
hia admiration 

socks”) - this is vivid atw 

CerMlply. for 'h' 
should read both those, b. ■ ■ ^ 
Mallac’s for the feels, 
nnd (he photographs, jj 

for the personal P9' a itiSfi 
the provocative 

for what lie makes usaccefc 1 ^ ^gpr 

• "human interest - 

that a poet con have a biog y 


u.msi iwyw*! ^.hipmc and bevond the normal bounds of literary The problem for Scrivener, once he 
admirably the diverse problems and wyona me nu . r Uj{j eaTly ^ js thftt h0 has 

motives of the composition of these study. ■ • c he iuL lhe no sense Of the radical Shelley as a 

chapters: The problem with Sheleyjhe example, Prometheus' 

at t“ ts*taa KSS SEsys . asKssts sag 
rs rttsss- ESgSdS 

S. remark that this new seebon TS^Trlumnhottlfe-dldnoltoe 


decline of imagination'.' Particularly if 
like Shelley, you unite .it., with your 
' political Ideas. . • 

. : Scrivener doesn't see how the roots 
Of Shelley's pessimism |lc also ip. 
Godwin's Influence- Shelley;? mo- 
ments of visfon catffo \Vhen lie saw 
beyond, his own stultified society. Bui 
the relationship between mind and 
• social structures posited by Godwin Is 
dquble-edged: the individual mitid is - 
constrictea by the society in.vvhicli if 
exists. An unacknowledged obstuclc in - 
Scrivener’s argument that Shelley is 
primarily a social critic father than a 
mystic is that Shelley felt just as 
trapped by the tyranny of the natural 
world. - The mind exists In a world 
which it is constantly trying to see . 
beyond. Shelley loved destructive 
forces like the West Wind or the 
glaciers on Mont Blanc which 
aematerialized the political ■ and 
physical worlds that imprisoned him. 

Scrivener virtually Ignores poems 
like "Mont Blanc" and "Hymn 10 
Intellectual Beauty” which concern 
Shelley and nature. More dangerously, 

. he distorts meanings that conflict with 
hls -argument. He ..yaguelY cites 
.''Shelley's generous tribute (o Godwin 
. r.-in'’' his - poem "Letter to ,- Maria • 
Oi$bhiae*, without . mentfoniny C(mte - 
hov> qunfified that generosity is, The 
words- “That which was Godwin" 


M -,U 






'•‘Sfjjuuer'.uerara, nrnsi 

Swktian -Wolft, Johann 
fe^-^t.'Scheilina and more are 
huo account;: urideed. Walter 


anticipate the still more horrifying 
"what was once Rousseau", Shelley’s 


.. has been by the natural. Scrivener's 


I I ft!-®! account.-; {iridepd, Walter 

jjy®' contributes frequent 
rtS5?9* footnotes shoeing how close 
anSOT °h^n is fo.eiflhteenth^entury: 
JS VOpfii and Antics, and how 
ljW^idtsmiS9ty6.;h6 waif of some of. 
J^f^Partieulariy , Johnson.) ..If the 
Cdl?Si' : 1 ail : .too * dearly how. 
tif Mnftff ^^ty tianslated portions 
inTtfie long, 
for 

faculties, . 
fhe vital aphoristic 
Characteristic,; 


dawn emerges, the sun brings the 
natural world to life as nature joyously 
greets the sun*\ Or to put It in Shelley s 


Hnnil who mieht have mOdest. fte lmagrnmujn 11 w unumuiini,, »..w 

' found it d foSabTe reacSng and context of a moderate aiicfent mariner Is^ released from hi?, 

without “popXr apjeal. And the raeut and traces hls radical thought ^ ^ , y wHen^he stops struggling 

; Sffia&s&aig-. 

is : ou &s “ thc 


cven ^ EM he was )6, right through^ to -me Wordsvrorth ban only respond to the 

. becomes frankly. ^ ^rfain develOpiriient - . Shelley allied the theory .of, the 

discursive, and aowdofol^t was an ff .n^^e mcreasin . pessimism imagination used by Cfo lerldge and 
attempt to entertain, yet P 05 .^ -1 , iuL^ed bv many critics .^Had. he Ha2U« with his owntadical vision. But 
. underlying it was the need tc | defer- °^^ d g c j!ivSier asserts bluffly, by'dolng this he laid hlmrelf. even infoe 
facing the challenge pf Otepter* 12 , hjed , ;^ u | d j,ave continued to open to the process . Wordsworth 

' and 13, and possibly; as ^ h^etiiical idealism in pro» observem the Immortality Ode. Wljat 

’ relieve the otherwise ••-.heww-* can' cobipensate for* the failure of 

^re^yslcalcheraptetof tills whole and poetry- / j* • • 


discursive, and anc^otal-lt Was an ix ^^^o mcrensm . pes&ism imagination used by Cfo lerldge and 
attempt to entertain, yet ^L^ed bv many critics .^Had. he HMU« with his owntadical vision. But 

. . underlying it was \ bluffly, by-doing this^l^t^f^ro&e 


; 'sees a certain development . Shelley nmea ine ineory . or , me 

1: ^ 


words; : ,- 

'And In succession due, did continent. 

Isle, ocean, and all things that in , ’ , 

• them .wear 

The form and character, of mortal mould, ;■ 
Rise tu the Sun their fathers rose/ to bear : 
Their portion of l|ic loll. Which he of old 
Took as his own, ehd then' imposed on 

them . . - 

Nature is ai slave, the sun a taskmaster. 
A theory thpt requires this degree of 


OJIU auu 

siD^Kf i weight of debt. • ! -relieve the otbprwUe ••heavily 

* 18 how much metaphysical cheraFtef ^f this whole 


. heavily -^ develop hls c 
Utis whole and poetry, i 


back to the.berrtcades yyoul 
withi’auJ Foot.., . 


Hr 
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In full production 


Nicholas Rescher 

Jon Elster 

Explaining Technical Change: A 
Case Study in the Philosophy of 
Science 

273pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£22.50 (paperback, £7.50). 

0 521 24920 1 


Robert Hutchins remarked that a 
modern university is a collection of 
departments joined together by a 
central-heatine system. Analogously, 
Jon Elster's book is a collection of 
studies joined together by binder's 
string. Its first part examines different 
modes of scientific explanation: its 
middle part discusses various theories 
of the economics of production (most 
centrally. Schumpeter's); its final part 
revises the Marxist theory of capitalist 
production. No part is substantially 
dependent on or indebted to the rest. 
They tell their separate stories like 
travellers meeting round a common 
hearth. 

To be sure, they tell interesting tales. 
Elster is thoroughly familiar with a 
wide-ranging literature in philosophy, 
economics, and social theory. He 
discusses with insight and erudition a 
whole host of issues in these fields, 
treating them with the subtlety and 
sophistication we have come to expect 
of this fertile author. 

Philosophical writers find to their 
dismay that printers often convert 
causal to casual. Elster's discussion of 


causal explanation is designed to avert 
any reversal of this that mistakes casual 
connections for causal linkages. But 
the sophisticated machinery he 
presents for this purpose spins like a 
loosely connected wheel. By the time 
he gets around to economic theories of 
technological production we hark back 
to the domain of traditional-style 
models that juggle the usual 
parameters of macroeconomic analysis 
without concern for such johnny- 
comc-lalely sophistications. 

Elster's .analysis of intentional 
explanation is problematic in stressing 
“objective" rationality tt> the neglect 
of the crucial role of beliefs. If the 
received wisdom of the day has it that 
doing A will engender the desirable 
effect E, then this suffices to explain 
why rational agents do A even though 
(for reasons they could not be expected 
to know) it mav eventuate as quite fulse 
that A produces £. This circumstance 
ties rational action to the cognitive 
stale of the art of (he day in a way that 
explanations in order of reasons can 
ignore only at the price of inadequacy. 
And this is the Achilles' heel of Elster's 
account. He confesses to being 
“baffled" by the type of rationality 
which is based on reasonable but 
potentially false belief. But just here is 
where all the action really is. 


rear its ugly head. We would now need 
to look much more closely at the state 
of “knowledge”, belief, and expect- 
ation that prevails in the settings in 
which technological change occurs. 

“The language of interests," Elster 
objects against Habermas, "is simply 
too coarse-grained and ton external in 
scientific practice to mesh well with the 
fine gruin of actual research". But he 
conveniently overlooks tlmt this all- 
purpose put-down applies equally to 
his own favoured models for exnhiinini! 


Rationality and efficiency (optim- 
ality, etc) cannot be joined satisfac- 
torily save through the mediation of 



reasonable belief. To heed this point 
would, however, shift the issue of 
explaining technological change to a 
plane different from ihe strictly 
economic level at which Elster is 
content to operate. Sociology would 


technical change - and indeed applies 
to Ihe very notion of "technical 
change” itself. Elster construes that as 
"the development of Ihe productive 
forces" , but since he sees production in 
preeminently industrial terms, this 
approach docs little more than to 
imprison him in the dismal caverns of 
traditional ccnnouiic.s. 

The supposition that since the effects 
of technical change make themselves 
felt in the traditional macroeconomic 
parameters (capital resources, labour, 
production functions, and such-like), 
therefore the causes of technical 
change can properly be understood in 
economic categories is highly 
questionable. To explain techmcal 
change in macroeconomic terms is to 
put the cart before the horse. Yet while 
Elster is certainly not a Marxist 
doctrinaire, his book is pervaded by 
the idea that technical change must be 
accounted for more ecouomico. He 
does not properly acknowledge the 
magnitude and fundamentally of the 
range of questions about the 
explanation of technical change that 
would remain even if we had an 
adequate theory of the macro- 


More than likely 





Avishai Margalit 

^ : ' • ' *>««**- Kahneman , PAUL . ; ‘ 1 
Slovic, Amos Tversky (Editors) 

Judgment under Uncertainty: 
Heuristics and Biases 

; ' 568pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£25 paperback, £9.95), 

0 521 24064 

V This book is decidedly not .about 

jd’.jSt:. .deductive logfe.’ It is also not strictly 

'!■' • about inductive logic.. It is. in a way, 

' .about seductive, logic. Many of our 
I';''* decisipnshinge on beliefs concerning 

fj ii J, t . . . the likelihood of uncertain events. The 

' ;; ’j-X-} eveptsmigbt be tlie futu re course o f the 


with issues of discrimination and of guitarist bank-tellers, you would 
social justice, and also participated find the results higher for the latter 

in nntl.mfplpnr Hpninnstnitinnc il.. — I ....I i. 


in anti-nuclear demonstrations. than for the former Jin such estimates it 

The subjects are now asked which of is clear that no confusion between 
the following two statements about likelihood and probability takes place. 
Linda Is more probable: I myself lake such findings as weighty 


Linda Is more probable: I myself- lake such findings as weighty 

fa) r indn u a hanlc fpiipr evidence that the conjunction fallacy is 

14 Linda isa benk teller who is aclive 100 robust lo be expfnined away, 
in the feminist movement. Representativeness is not the only 

An overwhelming majority of the heur “ Uc R rinci P le governing judg- 
subjects assign a higher probability to ^ 


(b) 'than to (a ). BuUhis of course 'is a a A nd .. K “!!! iem f an discovered others, 
blinder. Any normative theory, and- Avail lability of examples is one such: 
after some reflection -sound common- to , “f 1 ® 0 ® higher 

sense too, will tell us that the P r °S l y 1° ll lS: y have 

probability of the conjunction, (i) ^ allable examples for, than to 

Linda is a bank teller and (ii) Linda is • ( or * s . ar lJ or 

active in the feminist movoment, ^ “ C0 ! 11 ) l U P J r ^ examples. Thus 
cannot Idgically be higher than that of subjeets say that there, are [Wore words 
one bf Its conjunct. 8 . fe 




: pound; tlie outcome of an operation, one bf its conjuncts. 
be it surgical of, military; the results of W u ■ , „ 

■ ; the next geqertj election; or of the next _ JJ? 1 B f^m9 eS n™i C ? n £“ 1 Bt on fa,lQC X 
; horse race. Bow do. people estimate Bn iS , h . nernan F 

ibe- probabilities of such Uncertain ; Baders of the 

events? This is the question with which ( ifn, eSC - ntcd n 1,1 - he 

the papers In the boqjt are concerned, “ta bi S e ^ r jju" j„“|S 

Nate', the question is not how peopje . employ not (he axioms of probability, 
outfit to estimate, but father how they hut rather some kind of ‘‘heuristics*’ 
do it, in fact. It i$ an empirical question, (roughly, rules of thumb) . Thus, In the 
a$kcd - and answered by cognitive cas^ of Linda wq judge, probability by 
; psychologists. rThe nqrm drive question ' Similarity, or, as .it were,' by 
Is asked arid answered 1 by probability representativeness. That Is to say, the 


:uve in me remimst movoment. 7, vL r.L ■ ” T , 

innot Idgically be higher than that of #<= f herearemorewo^ 

le of Its conjuncts. in English beginning with the letter • , k M 

, , than words wluch have "k" as tholr 

Where does the conjunction fallacy third letter. The truth of the matter is 
ime : from? Daniel. Kahneman and that words of the second kind are far 



LC;siich normative: theory,, 
i theory, is more 1 or less 
the participants in this 
e the correct normative 


representativeness. That Is to say, the 
given description of Linda . Is ' more 
representative of a' feminist bank- 
teller, than lust a bank-teller' 



tier, than just abank- teller 

Similarity and representativeness 
e not in general bad auides for 


fiction 
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economics of kihnw-snving arrange- 
ments in industriiil production. 

It is going lo be hard to show that 
technical change in current limes is 
fired by the fuels of macroeconomics. 
The tcchnologic.il revolution in natural 
science or in medicine or in 
cntertaiiimeni is difficult lo account for 
on (his basis. We arc nm going to find it 
easy to explain this sort of thing oil the 
principk-s central to Elster's economic 
approach, shackled as it is m the 
traditional concerns oi the macro- 
economics of industrial production. It 
is well worth pondering (lie 
circumstance that (he cutting edge of 
latter-day innovation in technology is 
in two ureas - scientific research and 
military operations - which, their 
immense resource-costs notwithstand- 
ing. are virtually outside the arena of 
traditional economic concerns. 

The driving force in technical 
innovation is competition - the 
impetus to outdo - and (his need hy no 
means he economic competition, it’ can 
he military or scientific or athletic. If 
we wont to know why some technical 
innovations sweep the world while 
others gel swept into the dustbin, we 
had best begin hy asking which 


subserve the interests of a tartv i 
significant rivalry, ft wOT 1 : 
implausible to suppose I 6 ® 
explosion of technology M 
Europe was largely 
competition among rival 
power., and Ihut ^ 
provided a nnw«.rf„l 7 **1 


Do-be-do-be-do 


provided j, powerful 'stin^ - 
teehnic.il development. TheTfcJ 
leasnnlo think that the enhqatffl ■ 
chanues m technique .mfiecCT 


political and .sociological 2 ' 
and that wc tic our fiand s 3 , 
and ^unlernroductivelyifS ; 
taking a rigidly economic appS ■■ 

Interesting though Elster's iJ. 
tour of theories of economic S 
lion is - and enlivened byaj'- 
ions along interesting by-ways-M, .. 
not, in my view, achieve any gw 1 
successes in accounting (&*• 
salient parameters of tedmls 
innovation (its volume, rateridsj 
direction, etc). This reader, a* 
rate, came away from it with thtic£ 
that if one’s aim is to undenUaj| 
rationale of technical change, a 
would do better to read the hfetn 
the cyclotron or the biography^! 
Brunei than the works oil 
economists combined. 


Purely by chance 


than words wliich have “k" as tholr 
third letter. The truth of the matter is 
that words of the second kind are far 
more numerous than words of the first 
kind. But of course it is much easier for 
us to think of words starting with “k" 
than to think of words with ‘ f k" in third 
place. . 

Availability, then, affects judgments 
of probability. This bias explains why, 
eg, we tend to overestimate the rate of 
success of people from our college, 
chib or clan. We simply have more 
available examples of success In the 
case of people we are close 1 to. : 1 

When, mete local patriotism is all 
that is at stake, the illusion associated 


i that is at stRke, the illusion associated 
with availability is fairly harmless. But 

P , ^ddlctsrthb njorq. "aVallable’^thc 
s scenario ajjpefii's^todheht; th* higher 
probabllity jhii'y fend'to 'h^slgn to 
the chain' qf eyents it- depicts. Jhl^ may' 


•t .8 p-Sj Yr! everrthmg ^vorth. kttbwihg about -ihe ; alterna.fiyjS' mlgb 

I'i'SI- '■ ! - ; behifyiquf bt liwit-i^yLjh Syti lof. .Tliq , i^hjecUmdgeth 

1 i: n : i ' '* 'saplf seems tqhapp'enwUh nilh 

'i 1 -iji J.' ' ' . . flhiHoni":..!. after .years . Of ’- doing: : brfrth-lejlefin.ori 

'••••• statistics; Slaiisticians are just qbbuf as 

.A Si r ii ' rtmnf*. ,tn fall Mirirthi* v tR« '' en>ll r-isf . At COT din ft fo Jhu 


I Ilf 


"•••• statistics; sialistlcians are Just abbut as- 1 

- . prone- to; fall uildci' tfte '^p'ell ' Qfv A^t'hti 
statistical iliusidns- in theitV Inductive' - W/Jte W 
judgmeq^^ i^ro; lay persppsl^v- >•$.: vi-.; 

Consider this “cognitive illusion’'. S3 ' ^ 
. ! Subjects- , are • presented i- ■ with.;: .ihe »M. C Jh 
following description '• -iv"r jwp'aski 
7 -■ - - 1 nhmpejr 

Liiida is 31, years old, single, . hard^rpe: 
outspoken, ; and ;very , bright. She 1 • aihSrida'n 
majored iii . philosophy. t As y. a ■ ahUUien 
student, she was deeply cqhcejried , • ; as to file 





Richard Gregory 

Manfred Eigen and Ruthild 
Winkler 

Laws of the Game: How the 
Principles of Nature Govern Chance 
Translated by Robert and Rita 
Kimber 

347pp. Penguin. £4.95. 
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This unusual book is the English 
translation of the German Das Spielh 
Naturgesctze steuern tlen Zufall. which 
was published in 1975. Manfred Eigen 
is n distinguished physicist, who wns 
awarded Ihe Nobel Pnze in 1967 for his 
work on chemical kinematics, and 
. Ruthild Winklor-Oswntitscli tins 
worked with hint at the Mux Plunck 
Institute in GOttingen since 1965. Thu 
central theme is that laws of the 
physical world are like rules of gumes. 
Much of the book Is devoted to 
presenting many kinds of gumes, some 
of them novel. There are bourd- 

S imes, bead-games nnd accounts of 
arwininn Evolution nnd molecular 
biology, seen ds games of Nature, 
together with comments on innguugc 
and cognitive psychology. The range Is 
remarkahle, though occasionally the 
nim wavers. 

Tlie book’s philosophy is presented 
most clearly in this passage from the 
foreword: “Everything that happens in 
our world resembles a vast game in 
which nothing is determined in 
advance but the rules, and only the 
rules are open to objective 
. understanding. The game itself is not 
identical with either Us rules or with the 
sequence of chance happenings that 
determine the course of piny, It is 
neither the one nor the other because It 
is both at once.*’ The point is that, as 

f iqeral laws of physics describe 
atures qf ; the - world which are 
visible;; .as . they Underlie particular 
//.events, and as they never In practice 
/quite', ^llow precise particular 
i'" Predictions, so rules of games describe 
r .processes and restraints which enable 
: .us tp understand what happens though 
•| preriss ' prediction is ■ not possible. 

L Further, seeing underlying processes 
as_ rules &llows deep questions to be 
ask)?d: questions, projected on to the 

■ • our . 

i . ii df rtndomness in nature as 

: Analogous with games, - where 
i i .S^ plays anycsaentifll part, is the 
, from : : Eirtstein’s 

i, . ; ^JJbrated ‘:God does!;not play dice". 

i 1 -> me herc lhat J be 

WoridisadiceyplBcetOlivein.thougli 

r helps. .The perhaps 

5 l*bwhy acdoum of how wc 
f ffi Il6n understartd is unlike 
F : .-VVlttgensteln’s equally famous Word 

-. processes, Tut h^r than how we see and 


describe, that inteiesi Eigen 
Winkler, though they do weak 
thinking, language, art and 
in terms of Rules of Games thu 
play with or against Nature. 

Chance or uncertainty hu t 
several centuries past been tbocjki 
in (wo ways: as being due to w 
knowledge on' our pari, or els w 
inherent randomness in tbe 
which wc try to predict, rontrd,* 
understand. To confuse fuitbtij 
difficult issue, onecanimapewi 
strict determinism which not <wj*/ 
appear but must appear («?; 
because of the lack of tlmo to 
results. even though all the ari> 
available for establishing 
conclusion. Since the wrap™?® 
for machines or for brains b uWb? 

i:.. r... 


Mary Furness 

Madison Smartt Bell 
T he Washington Square Ensemble 
342op. Andre Deutsch. £7.95. 

0 97542 X 

The Washington Square “ensemble" is 
a heroin-pushing gang, although its 
■ leader prefers to dub his wares 
-pharmaceuticals”; he is a cool, dear- 
thinking criminal who likes to keep 
himself; his pockets and his veins 
dean. He also likes naming things. Of 
hJs own name for himself he says ‘I was 
christened Enrico Spaghetti or 
1 something like that, but I am known to 
my colleagues and business 
acquaintances as Johnny B. Goode. 
r ' Because I love black people and their 
■. music and money, and because I do be 
’ gpod." Having hit on “Lemon Peel” as 
a good name for an old negro with 
. yellow stains on his beard he reflects 
• . that “when I've called him that enough 
times to enough people that will be his 
name, because that is the way the 
world works, and what you caii a thing 
. is what it is." 

All the characters here are 
} philosophers in their own ways. Three 
f' ; of them work for Johnny ana all have 
■: been named by him: Holy Mother is a 
t\* devout Catholic, a cousin of his and a 
. junkie (the only one among them who 
\ is, and with good reason, as we learn 
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lifetime of the universe. . 

It Is an axiom of qqflflhJ® 

that clmiicc is inherent in 
energy Jumps, and tnat« 
certainties nro given bv aversj 
large numbers of '(J® 
undetermined events. ln» 


been named by him: Holy Mother is a 
'• ‘ devout Cathode, a cousin of his and a 
junkie (the only one among them who 
is, and with good reason, as we learn 
! from his story); Santa Barbara a Puerto 
, • Rican, a Black Magic voodooist whose 
■ : mastery of English is far from perfect; 

and Yusuf Alt an enormous Muslim 
- - negro, so strong he can bend a gun 
double with one hand but who will 
> himself bend to the will of Allah in 
: everything. Then there is Porco 
, Miserlo, a fast-talking, hard-drinking 
• l ' Bowery bum-cum-saxophonist who 
-/ has been excluded from the ensemble 
|! on the grounds of being unreliable and 
a bad influence. Tbe action of the book 
; lasts a mere twenty-four hours, but 
. enough happens, both in the past and 
in the present, enough is talked abqut . 
and thought and noticed, for a much 
^.longer lime-span. 

b|j Each of the characters talks in turn, 
la his own language (this takes some 
gi Ktllneused to, but the initial suspicion 
W, that ills a clever trick which will fail to 

|The heretic 

1' NeyiUe Shack 


conceal some fundamental flaw in the 
structure is quickly dispelled). They 
tell us about how they came to oe what - 
they are, and these stories within ■ 
stories are so absorbing - Holy 
Mother's experiences in Attica State • 
Penitentiary, for example - that it’s 
easy to forget there is a main thread. , 
Then the past catches up with the 
present, the separate characters and 
strands knit themselves together. 

Madison Smartt Bell's language is 
American at its best; lively and 
expressive, but always lurid and never 
merely distracting. His subject matter 
is more Chandlerian than Woolfish, 
but he is a master of demotic strenm-of- 
consciousness and the descriptive 
commentary. Johnny B. in the park: 

, A yellow butterfly materializes in 
front of my nose and I follow him 
into the east end of the park, losing 
him finally among the trees and the 
stained tattered grass. It's quiet over 
here and not much going on. Here's 
a pale reedy girl sitting cross-legged 
playing the flute in the general 
direction of a boy with a backpack 
who's reading Camus. Over there on 
a bench there’s another old lady, 
tapping a black orthopedic shoe. A 
mongrel dog comes along and 
propositions her and she gives him a 
taste of the old steel toe, so he runs 
on ahead to check out a wino stroked 
on the next bench down the line to 
two black guys in knit caps, passing a 
joint. 

Smartt Bell's sociological percep- 
tions are on target too: Porco says of 
a “conceptual artist" whose scam is 
dried mud sculptures and whose real 
artistry lies in getting grants, “all the 
money Bradley Todd makes is not 
worth having to be Bradley Todd" and 
“Bradley Todd’s main problem at I 
present is that he's fallen into believing 
his own PR." 

The novel brilliantly evokes a world, 
of violence, depravity and despair 
without inducing a lowering of the 
spirits. As it unfolds, the ensemble, 
tough and inured to the seamiest side 
of life, reveal themselves to have 
- higher, feelings and loyalties that are 
manifested in qufetj: ’ - almost 
unnoticeable actions, Moments of 
tension turn almost imperceptibly into 
cool and sustained triumph!}, like one 
of the passages of jazz which the author 
describes so well. 


Paperbacks in brief 


Architecture government. Badian, however, like 

„ ^ Christ, does not shun their company. 

Robert Grant Irvino. Indian Sum- 3n j j n this brilliantly controversial 
mer. Lutyens, Baker and Imperial | itt i e book ( firsl published in 1972 and 
gf!&- 40&PP- Yale University Press reviewed in the TLS of February 16, 
£9.95. 0 300 131280. □ First published 10711 redeems their renutation. TTie 


tion dear, and so Aristotle's Poetics easy 
to read and more accessible to non- 
scholars. 


. 13128 0. □ First published 1973) redeems their reputation. The 
in 1981 and reviewed in the TLSof Au- 5 y 5 | em> he says, worked well in the 
gust 6, 1982. second century bc, and when it came to 

Rudolf Wittkower. Palladio and En- * showdown between Senate and 


KUDOLF W1TTKOWER. rallQulo ana t/l- " 'r '7“ 

glish Palladianism. 224pp, with 219 pubhcani, the former were easy 

illustrations. Thames and Hudson, winners. No sooner had the pubhctmi 

£7.95. 0 500 27296 4. □ The lectures discovered, after the Su an 

and papers which make up this book 

were collected by Margot Wittkower J 0u t u„ 

after her husband’s death and pub- P° w ^ r . Senate, than the 

lished in 1974 ( when the TLS reviewed “ “? a e .- 

them on May 24). Ranging from brief 

notes - on Inigo Jones as a “Puritan”, a,M * Lentuluas , took the hint and 

for example, or an inconclusive but muscled 111 on ^eir act - no contest 

fascinating examination of Palladio K.A.McC. 

and the Renaissance baluster - to 

substantial discussions of architectural 

theory, theycombine to characterize in Literature 

depth the spread of Palladio's ideas _ _ _ „ 

from the Veneto, through Jones and Lewis g «ass'c G ibbon. AScots Hairst: 

Webb, to Burlington. Kent and Colen Bnm and Short Stor/«. Edited by Ian 

Campbell . The most conjectural piece S. Munro. 2 16pp . Hutchm son . £5 .95. 0 

excitingly suggests the undeclared in- R ft T? v e T** 1 ?. review 


excitingly suggests the undeclared in- 92, 153 ® 11 Q - D _y £ ',‘?-_ rc ^ v stupidity 
fluence (via Scamozzi) of Pailadian (December JL 1967) of this post- nal ” ves y 
forms - colonnades, church fronts - on humous anthology started a corres- ^runkeni 
the radically different genius of Berni- 1 pondence over the meaning of the ^ a ^ 
ni. But otherwise everything is based J^ ord , ha, . rs J.V^ w [ 11 ? h t {j at and inju: 

on exhaustive and scholarly examina- 'rShfWs nnvM? fn d gaol. He 

tion of evidence. Palladianism was a Grassic Gibbon s novels to mean | nd ^ 
bookish movement, and Wittkower scrapi mg the barrel . In [® c1, ‘he enters 

rightly concentrates on its propagation all’ nf nrd«ir ra? descripti 

through architectural literature from gjhe! rs togi et ^. 1 #n ® r u 2i r i S !I satisfyin 

Palladio’s own Quattro Libri on, subse- s . enthusia 

quently casting further back to unravel unpublished juvenilia and a fragment teautv e 

a whole tradition of such publications of^hirt v time ml 

i"r-f “nly 1 ovc^he in 

Which were included in Scottish Scene, 

m evoke the Decu which the author wrote in conjunction _ 

Sa£-x3S « S = 


Travel 

.John Lincoln. One Man's Mexico. 
238pp. Century. £4.95. 0 7126 0109 0. 
□ Nicholas Cncetham writes in the 
introduction to this book that “the 
serious foreigner travelling in Mexico, 
or, better still, living there for any 
length of time can hardly resist the urge 
to add his or her own literary tribute to 
those already paid” and rites the 
examples of Octavio Paz and D. H. 
Lawrence. John Lincoln, who lived 
there from 1958 to 1964, continues the 
tradition in One Man's Mexico (first 
published by Bodtey Head in 1967 and 
reviewed in the TlS of December 6 
that year). What is unusual about his 
contribution to the genre is his 
antipathy to the country and its 
customs; he dwells on the danger and 
difficulty of living there, on the 
stupidity and low cunning of the 
natives, there squalor and 
drunkenness. Achapter on MexicoCity 
is a lengthy chronicle of violent crime 
and injustice which includes a spell in 
gaol. He only begins to 1 ase h is eagi ness 
and relax as he leaves the cities and 
enters the Mexican jungle. His 
descriptions of forests and lakes are a 
satisfying blend of information nnd 
enthusiasm and his appreciation of the 
beauty of the local birds shows that his 
time interest lies uwny from human 
habitation. 



works on this absorbing subject. 

A.J.G.H. 

Biography and Memoirs 


and North-east speech rhythms to 
transform Ihe basic English into a 
distinctive Scots idiom. Some of the 
essays are also fine ("Glasgow" and 
"Aberdeen" particularly) but in others 


The Travels of Marco Polo. 370pp. 
Norton. £3.25. 0 87140 132 0. □ 
Revised from Marsdcn’s translation 
and edited with an introduction by 
Manuel Komroff. This edition was first 
published in 1953. 


iimiviummvu ^ j rnlMi f Wr -•-■ i 

tricky questions of ihejJJJ.K:. . . 

physical laws and wlwl Mason 


Arc Inws of physics, like 
laws, only nppltable .“J! 

numbers? Does this give a ^ 

tiiu concept of "individual t|^| 
nllowing prediction and 
individual games whose n»v»* ; 
determined? ^ 

to illuminate can “P* s u , 0 L2a! 

the generation of K» Wg# 
kinds of firowth, andfljsottg^j 


y? The Illusionist .. 

j f?. JWpf Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

feOaff 10973.6 

r H I mm 

sj ^Acts of the Apostles Simon Magus 


ranfied symbols In 
brains, The emphasis^^ 
processes is a key 
understood by p hyddsts) o* . _ j 


understood by pnysicists) o. 

evolution ay 

also of Artificial InWllig • 


One comes tp ask wji^ . 
book: What is the l*J« 
where! do; the 


wnere^oo uic Aie mp*. 

questions in the 
and more puzzling li JS 

discussed relatedqjj^^S 
how ihductive inferejce 

think -the authors do 
philosophical game quite 

For the rules of gamj fl™ 

us, but this is ndj tot i 

laws of the u«v5ii 

makes them 


. rPeter tells Simou that his heart is not 1 
fi ugn j before .God: “For I see that you 
f- are in the gait af bitterness and in the 
iniquity." This strange 
/from Samaria in 
■' BP-^ntury . Palestine . espoused, 
6 JJnrthpity,- but, ever ambiguous, he 
|.wa8 later identified as a heretic for 
5 ? avo “tmg salvation through’ 1 secret 
| i n ^adg e »- a form of Gnosticism. In 
Is* A-^Masqn-s novel he is taken from 
^0' become the central 
K .'Jasus 1 has*- already been 

6* an ^ "^ s! followers are 

Es With an awesome legacy. • 

^ practises his , magic. 

^-Wn^idfetatiofis ; pf good 
I^TamuSrt'^ 1 ■fU'Ofalist, Jiq, wartders 
M.' turffl"? iP^)‘bfcaily and ; spiritually 
comn^i ^Hptry J with,‘ his catamite^ 
gj “ni^nitin^Uemetrius, ” ^ . -v 

inspires , wonder and 
K' that In a 

E'Vman -^ rea cbed ah' Ipipasse. A 
■ periprmsistriking displays of 
Rif Sbuoh y ' .^- regarded as a gofi. 

^ ^vays tabooed 
Hu 3 ' 'SBi ? ^“hhot afford the risk 


’s quest 

ah encounter with the early Christians. 

The correspondences and discords 
between magic and Holy Truth are 
described; so too, is the pain involved 
in the revelations of Saul and the 
Apostles, their desperate mission to 
spread Christ’s teachings. After the 
angry episode touched on' in Acts, 
Simon returns to a life of wandenng; 
this time he travels the roads preaching 
his heretical opinions on God and 
Man. He uses magic for the playing out 
of illusions, mocking the senses of his 
spectators; the. last of these is Caesar 
■ himself. . 

Anita Mason's narrative is at its i best 
when it reflects back on some of the 
doctrines and personages from the 
New Testament, She uses this 
Scriptural background welli in tpp 

tries td gd straight to the crux between 
faith and history, sacred and profane, 
that the Bible represents: an epic 
! narration which is supposed to | 
i demonstrate the workings of a divine 

i will , When she has to fuse the different 
.- elements of her novel together, 

, though, there is often a-?* 05 *. 0 ' 
i dislocation apd bathos. , Philosophyi 
l history, early Christianity, mane and 
/ the individual story of Simon aj jost C 
; each other,. but are not satisfactorily 
' integrated. The authof S atory-tell|Dg; 
k ; eari seem mechanical, evpn 


Puabi Darwin and T H Huxley. Grassic Gibbon writes of his admira- 
Autobiographies, edited with an intro- tion for the Pkts. with eqreptru; re- 
duction by G4Vin de . Beer l23pp! . , ' • ■ . ; . V i r 

oSd iKlversity Pi l ess: £2.50. 0 r l9 . , . - ‘4 C - 

285131- 4. D First published -in 1974, ' t ' 

Maihematlcs V . •; !=' • 

mieyea r ^fore dea til an d°imerfded Penguin. fSfo 

S h rt »Aii?obio^DM?a\ y ^ra^ 14 00 6466 4 - n Shte book contains 
short Autobiographical . rragment ihirtvrrix nuzzle features which Martin 1 
(written when he was twenty-nine); 2“ ^oriffieS puSe 

t. H. Huxley’s 'Notebook : Tnaughts 


and Di 
than th 
studies 


« nt i publisned (n tsaac Asimovs anwee 
“ A. Fiction Magazine. ..Solutions, invan-' 


him by a persist™ eoHor ana ™ ^ ^ unreasonable difficulty, 

as a statement to the police), and his i y = rather mock, but witty. 
1894 "speech at the MSomW ^ en ce fiction contexts, range from 
Dinner accepling lhe Darwm medal . ^ e mathematical ones to 

which is even briefer. The text of Qther / more open . en ded (such as the 
Darwin’s Autobiography is taken from unexpecled punishment paradox). De- 
Nora Barlow s ^ fhe dicat ® d probS em-lovers may find rather 

sion collated afresh (1974) with the |oq muc ^ that is f am iliar, but the book 
original manusenpt in Un . s |ike| , Q fascinate anyone ^else, 

versity Library. Well illustrated, tnls irrcspective 0 f SF interest, who is 
paperback edition i has iyet prepared to rack their brains. (A 

ably replaced sample: A man is at a position on the 

Mrs Huxley middle-aged forremL jn r tQ whjch he wi j { ^ urn ,ffie walks 

taiimant u/ith ii and picture of, her in.- . . . i ■ _ 
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satisfying comparison of the characters 

of these two grants in biology would be ■. 1 

. provided by a good read of Darwin s philosophy ■ 

Journal of Researches into the Natural - , : . . . . •• • . 

History and Otology, of ihe varip in, Aristotle. Poetics. Translated wilhatv. 
Countries visited by fi-MA Beaglt induction arid Notes bv James i Hut^ , 
( 1839) and ■ Huxley’s Diary of. th l tp n , 1 15pp. Norton: £3.50. 0 393 95216 - 
Vovaie of H.M.S. Rattlesnake. Edited 9D Allhouah Aristotle’s Poetics stems 
from the Unpublished Manuscript by t0 have.had little influence, in antiquity 
Julian Huxley, (1935). . ; " it Has slnce the Renaissance suffered a 

V : . R.O*H. reversal of fortune which we can now 

, • • ;! • ' . ■ - hardly imagine not having token place,'. 

History . : V- ; ‘ - In his iniroductory essay James Hutton 


logical status vep' ^ 

of gartics, This 
question; is 

muth more mysteries. 1 ' 
games’ 




O’ iil 




; 3 l <xL«ri^ H evpn- 

Sbokish: "& thoredaystherewere 

mariy teachert.” f ‘In 

was great uncertainty, and marvels 

: were 8 commonplace . b ut • seldom 
; useful. . • . '. i * ■ 

'The philosophical superstructure ot 
the deftness of touch .that would have 


, • • . ! . - hardly imagine not having takenplace. . . 

History . : TV - In his iniroductory essay James Hutton 

K ' RintAN; Publfcaiis and Sinners, (who -died in 1980 - his colleague, G.- - 

omlwff ? □ method' in the Poetics at sqpife length. 


ftsaa thVpSodcs at somb length, 
^ did not have jhe the lost dlalogue On Poc^.^nd pro- . 

UShSe?v to rallect 1 taxes or to fulfil videsa genera! background: The notes 
contracts itself;: the centra . are copious and substantive ; the chap- 
S Ses out. tb< ter breaks, occur in the : tradthonal 

Sp»*35sK5 l 6Sri s^JSsstrSKf 
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Peter Hai.lgarten. Spirits and 

Liqueurs. 188pp. Faber. £3.95. 

057) 13057 7. »■ ■ - , 

JohN' LMNOOTONB-LEARMONra ?nq 
Mblvyn C. H. Master. The Wines of 
the RH6ne. 383pp. Faber. £5.25. 0 571 
. 13055 0.; 

. Frank Schoonmaker. TUt Wmes, of 
Germany , Revised ' by Peter Sfchef. 
221pp. Faber. £4.95. Q 571 : 13056 9. D 
Of these three books recently re-. 

■ published by Faber in paperback, 
Tlie Wines oftlie Rlidpe is by far the 
but . value. It constitutes the most 
detailed and Intimate account of any. 
wine region in the English language: i 
Whisky salesman John Livingstone^ 
Learmonth has spent all his free time 
since the first edition came out (in. 

. 1978) getting to know the Rhdne valley 
and. its colourful inhabitants even bet- : 
ter. The publication is particularly 
timely as more and more wine drinkers 
discover that the RhOne produces 
some of the. best wine value in the 
world. The Wines of Germany tries lo 
cover a vineyard area twice as big as 
that of the Rhfine, and much more 

complicated, in considerably fewer 

'pages. The book looks as though it has 
been put together by someone with a' 
.logical mi narather man j a flowing pen, 

' .but that is probgbly alLtodie good. 

t)l§ ; ■ .! 

' Rhine vblume. Peter Sichd in his 

second revision of Frank Sehoonmak- 
er*s original (first published in 1956) 
does a difficult jab remarkably well. 
He is the man responsible for selling 
Blue Nun in the US, but he has been 
admirably restrained in his .written 
references to it; Peter Hallgarten has 
ibeen: rather less so about his epony- 
nlous liqueurs in Spirits and Ltqueun 
(first published In 1979) but the book is 
. crammed with other, morepsefui m-. 
iiforiiiatioVi - particufiurljron the history > 
of the- extraordinarily wide range of 
' distillates described. 

T . ..... J.R. 

Jan cis RooInson'. The Wine Book.: 

. 256ppt Fontana.. £2.95. 000636139. □ 
Fi ^ published in 1979 and reviewed in 
' the TLS of April 24, 1981 . The review- 



enemies 


like Jancis Robinson’s TheWine Book, 

' pro vides an absolutely clear guide even 
to such' relative mysteries as maedra- 
Ifon corfroitique. or ‘pialolactic fer-, 
: niieittttldif ' * J H 


' i: 


